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Salient Features of the Reo Six 


50 HORSE POWER, Six-cylin- 
der motor cast in threes. 

REO DESIGNED, Reo made— 
throughout. 

126 INCH Wheel Base. 

CANTILEVER rear springs = 
Semi-elliptic front springs. 

FULL FLOATING rear axle. 


TIMKENBEARINGS through- 
out. 

NOISELESS spiral-bevel driv- 
ing gears. 

REO ONE-ROD centre control. 


HYATT QUIET bearings in 
transmission—at all points. 


MULTIPLE Dry-disc clutch. 


BOTH BRAKES operated by 
foot levers and provided with 
ratchet locks. Extra large and 

operating on rear hubs. 
No hand brake. 


CLUTCH AND SERVICE 
brake are interconnected. 


TWO UNIVERSAL Joints in 
drive shaft. 

TORQUE SHAFT relieves 
driving mechanism of road 
stresses. 

SUB FRAME carries motor and 
transmission. 

EXTRA LARGE—and round— 
spokes in wheels. 


OVER-SIZE TIRES—34 in. x 
4% in. 

PERFECT LUBRICATION 
at every moving point. 

REO RADIATOR—Reo design- 
ed, Reo made. 

REO-REMY Electric Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition system. 

REO STEERING GEAR—ex- 
clusively Reo. No back-lash 
—self-adjusting for-wear. 
Positive. 

50 PER CENT OVERSIZE in 
all vital parts — crank-shaft, 
axles, driving shafts, gears, 
frame, wheels, tires. 

NET RESULT—Reo upkeep 
equalled by no other 7-passen- 
ger car. 






PRICE IS F ©. 8. LANSING AND 
SUBJECT TO INCREASE 
WITHOUT NOTICE 
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A Seven Passenger Six 


That You Can Afford 


WE ARE NOT THINKING of the price 
—for that isn’t the primary considera- 
tion in the selection of a car. 


YOU KNOW YOUR OWN NEEDS—. 
whether a five passenger car is sufficient, 
or if you really need, at times, room for 
more. 


AND YOU KNOW better than anyone 
else can tell you, what your price limit is. 


AND SURELY AT ITS PRICE this Reo 
Six is the greatest value obtainable in a 
car of established reputation. 


AND REO REPUTATION is second to 
none. 


WHEN WE SAY “Here is a seven-passen- 
ger Six that you can afford,’ we are 
thinking of the same item that you, an 
experienced motorist, are considering— 


NAMELY—UPKEEP. That is the first 
thing to consider in the selectiby, of an? 
automobile. 


CERTAINLY YOU CAN afford to own 
a seven-passenger car—if you ¢can feel 
that not only in first cost but also ‘in cost 
of upkeep it will be well within your means 
and accord with your ideas. 


ASK ANY REO SIX OWNER to.tell 'you’ 


of the upkeep cost of his Six—# ae f 


longer he has pwned and the fart 
has driven his Reo,; the better will his 
answer sound. 


AND HE’LL TELL yOu, too, that he has 
yet to find even a five-passenger car— 
four or six—the operation, repairs, re- 
plaéements and general upkeep cost of 
which proved as low as his Reo Six— 
except one the five-passenger Reo. 


NATURALLY a five passenger car ought 
to be cheaper to maintain than one of 
seven-passenger capacity—but most are 
not, when you look up the figures. 


a 


REO DEALERS TELL US that their 
records for the past three years show 
that Reo Six owners on the average have 
paid less than eight dollars per car per 
year for replacement parts. 


JUST READ THAT AGAIN—with thou- 
sands of Reo Sixes running in all parts of 
the country, over all kinds of roads and 
handled by all kinds of skilled and un- 
skilled drivers; most of them owner driven 
and owner cared for (or neglected) — 


THE AVERAGE COST per car, per year, 
for replacement parts was less than eight 
dollars! 

FRANKLY WE DON’T believe that 
record can be equalled by any other seven- 
passenger car on earth. 


AND WE MAY ADD that the records on 
the five-passenger Reo show less than 
seven dollars per car. 


THE SAME QUALITY—the same sound 
engineering; the same ripe experience; the 
same attention to little details and the 
same construction, inspection and testing 
of every car enter into the making of all 
Reo models. 


COST OF UPKEEP is always uppermost 
in the minds of Reo engineers, when de- 
signing and when specifying materials. 
And since the same desire is uppermost 

"jn the minds of the most experienced 


. ‘buyers—we meet on a common ground. 


WE. ARE:;FRANK TO ADMIT that to a 
large extent the phenomenally low cost 
of upkeep of Reos is due to the fact that 
Reo buyers are, as a class, better informed 
and more careful in their selection than 
the average. 

IF YOU ARE ONE of that kind, we say to 
you, here is a magnificent, luxurious, seven- 
passenger six that, both in first cost and 
cost of upkeep, you can well afford to own. 


REO EFFICIENCY sets the price lower— 
Reo quality guarantees low upkeep. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 
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Protecting the Orchard by Dusting 


An Address by Prof. Donald Reddick, Before the Indiana H orticultural Society 


T IS a generally recognized fact that 
control of insect pests and plant dis- 
eases has come to be a limiting factor 

in successful commercial fruit production 
. in practically all the older horticultural 

tions. The necessity of applying protec- 
’y materials to fruit trees is very gener- 
ally recognized, and the labor and mate- 
sialé employed in making such treatments 
constitute an important item in cost of 
production under present-day conditions. 

The first important attempt to control a 
fungous disease by treating the affected 
plants with a fungicide, was made in 
France, when about the middle of the last 
century the powdery mildew of grapes 
appeared there. It is interesting to note 
that the fungicide first employed was a 
dilute lime-sulphur solution. This was in 
1847. It was soon found that sulphur was 
the effective agent, and in 1850 r 
Gothier, a Frenchman, devised a sulphur- 
ing machine, or duster, for applying sul- 
phur in the dry condition to moist foliage 
of the vine. The machiné was perfected 
and used extensively. Gratifying results 
were secured, and even at the present 
time dusting for mildew is a regular prac- 
tice in most European vineyards. A few 
years ago sulphur was used for this pur- 
pose, in France alone, to the extent of 
100,000 tons annually. 


Discovery of Bordeaux 


When the downy mildew of grapes 
(caused by Plasmopara viticola) ap- 
peared in France in 1881, attempts were 
made to check the disease by dusting, but 
experiments in the use of powdered sul- 
phur, and other powders, for the control of 
downy mildew, were brought to a sudden 
termination by the accidental discovery of 
bordeaux mixture. This material proved 
effective in Fayre first, grape aga 
mildew, and a little later black rot. It 
was introduced into the United States by 
Scribner, and its use was rapidly extended 
until it became almost a panacea for fun- 
gous diseases. Arsenicals were combined 
with it for poisoning insects and the 
whiskbroom of Millardet soon gave way 
to a force pump and nozzle. 

At the close of the last century bordeaux 
‘mixture, with an arsenical as an insecticide, 

ad become firmly entrenched as a spray 
mixture for a great variety of field and 
horticultural crops. About this time Mr. 
G. C. Johnson, a retired business man, be- 
came interested in an orchard near Kansas 
veg A and, apparently without knowledge 
of European work, set out to develop a 
method of applying the protective mate- 
rials in the dry state. ‘Dry bordeaux” 
d a machine for applying it were devel- 
ped. ‘Various formulae were tried and 


the machine was improved and placed on 
the market. The method was employed 
by various experimentalists and varying 
results were secured. Finally the method 
was practically abandoned because the 
dry bordeaux did not give satisfactory 
control of apple scab and diseases of that 
nature. 

Liquid bordeaux held sway until Cord- 
ley made a mistake in his spray schedule, 
and rediscovered the value of lime-sulphur 
solution as a fungicide for protecting fruit 
and foliage. Lime-sulphur solution quick- 
ly replaced bordeaux mixture in most 
orchard work because it eliminated the 
well-recognized bordeaux injury, and al- 
ready arsenate of lead had practically re- 
placed paris green and other arsenicals for 


This was the basis on which dusting for 
orchard protecting was taken up in New 
York in 1912. 


Rapid Method Needed 


The first experiments were performed 
with apples because it was in apple or- 
chards that a rapid method of treatment 
was most needed. Many New York farm- 
ers have a relatively large proportion of 
their farms set to apple trees with the re- 
sult that at certain seasons of the year 
they have large amounts of work to do and 
at others very little. Furthermore, all of 
western New York, where orcharding is 
most intensively followed, is a region of 
unusual raininess. The actual precipita- 
tion is not unusual, but prolonged rains 














An Efficient Dusting Outfit 


insect control. A chemical study of lime- 
sulphur solution and its disintegration 
products, showed that within a few hours 
after the solution is applied to foliage the 
only material remaining which has fungi- 
cidal value is pure sulphur in a very fine 
state of division. 

It seemed, therefore, that if pure sulphur 
were brought into an exceedingly fine con- 
dition by grinding, and were mixed with 
powdered arsenate of lead, a combination 
would result which, when dusted onto 
trees, would be identical with the condi- 
tion existing a few hours after the same 
materials were applied as aspray. Indeed, 
if the materials were applied to trees while 
wet with dew, that condition would be 
realized at once, and at the latest would 
come with the dew of the succeeding night. 








Dusting on Sodus’ Fruit Farm, Sodus, N. Y. 





with fog are very common, and there are 
few places in the United States where 
there are more cloudy days—particularly 
during May and June. 

These conditions are ideal for the rapid 
spread of the apple scab fungus. For this 
disease protective materials must be em- 
ployed. It is not at all uncommon to find 
that at the time when a protective treat- 
ment is needed there are only two, three, 
or possibly four, rainless days in which the 
work can be done effectively. Nor is it 
unusual to find that an apple grower can- 
not spray his orchard in less than a week 
because he cannot afford to keep the equip- 
ment, teams and men with which to do it. 





Five treatments during the growing season 
are commonly necessary in order to pro- 
duce a good grade of apples. 

The result of this condition is that spray- 
ing is done at the expense of other orchard 
practices and of work with general farm 
crop and animal production. Even so, 
parts of the orchard may not have received 
treatment at the opportune time, with the 
result that the apples are inferior in qual- 
ity. This was the condition five years ago, 
but it is much more acute now that new 
orchards have come into bearing and farm 
labor is seriously reduced. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that New York orchard- 
ists have followed the dusting work with 
the keenest interest and have afforded 
material aid in every way possible. 


Time Factor 


The experiments ,performed in New 
York apple orchards covered a period of 
four years. The plans of the work, methods 
and results have been set forth in detail in 
bulletins and in the horticultural press. 
Most of you have seen these, so that they 
need not be repeated here. Some of the 
more important generalizations resulting 
from the work, however, are of interest. 

The important advantage of dusting 
over spraying lies in the rapidity with 
which the work can be done. Large trees 
can be covered with dust as fast as the 
duster can be drawn through the orchard; 
there is no time lost in driving to and from 
the filling tank, and no time lost for filling; 
enough dust mixture can be taken to the 
orchard at one load to last a half day; the 
dusting outfit is relatively light and can be 
drawn over wet ground when a spraying 
outfit would mire in the mud. The full 
significance of all this was not fully real-, 
ized by the writer and: his collaborators in 
their experimental work, for, in the experi- 
ments, dust treatments were made in the 
same number and on the same days as 
spray treatments. It seem evident enough 
to them now that, from the standpoint of 
orchard protection, the all-important 
thing is the fact that applications may be 
made, depending on circumstances, which 
would not be possible with the spray 
machine on account of time and of physical 
conditions in the orchard. 


Materials Used 


In all of the experiments ground sulphur 
and _ arsenate of lead were used. The sul- 
phur was so finely ground that most of it 
would pass through a sieve of 200 meshes to 
the inch. This is very much finer than 
flowers of sulphur or than the ground brim- 















Dusting a Peach Orchard, Highland, Ark. ~ 
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stone commonly found on the market, but 
the particles are not so fine as those result- 
i from the disintegration of lime- 
a Phe solution. The arsenate of lead 
was very finely powdered and of a fluffy 
type. It constituted varying proportions 
of the mixture, but usually was employed 
to the extent of either ten or fifteen per 
cent. 

As will appear presently, the action of 
the arsenage leaves little to be desired, but 
in the case of the sulphur it was evident 
that it did not adhere to fruit and foliage 
as well as the solution. The writer has 
seen ground sulphur which would pass a 
four hundred mesh screen, but is not aware 
that this degree of fineness is as yet a com- 
mercial possibility. Theoretically, mate- 
rial of this fineness should give better re- 
sults, and experiments to demonstrate that 
it will, doubtless would bring about a 
process of producing it commerically. 


Cost of Dusting Versus Spraying 


Records were kept in all of the experi- 
ments to determine the relative cost of the 
two methods of treatment. This is not so 
simple as it seems on first thought. The 
cost of materials was greater for all dust 
treatments than for liquid application, but 
the cost of labor was much less for dusting 
than for spraying. So far as actual outlay 
on the orchard is concerned the two meth- 
ods are about equal in total cost, but when 
timeliness of application, shortage of labor, 
the possibility of doing other orchard or 
farm work, and the like, are considered, 
the dust method has the advantage. 


Effectiveness of Treatments 


When all is said and done the value of 
one method over another depends upon 
the results secured. From the commercial 
standpoint the effectiveness of a method of 
treatment depends upon the soundness of 
the crop obtained. It matters little to the 
grower whether the blemished fruits are 
injured by insects or disease. From this 
point of view the results of the compara- 
tive dusting and spraying experiments 
usuallyhave been in favor of dusting. Nota- 
ble exceptions occurred in the year 1914 on 
the variety Ben Davis. These exceptions 
have been used by the writer repeatedly as 
examples of the importance of timeliness 
of application. The difference is due en- 
tirely to the presence of apple scab. It is 
to be noted, however, that under the cir- 
cumstances, the spray gave decidedly bet- 
ter results. This is attributable to the 
greater adhesiveness of the spray. The 
question is considered at length in Cornell 
bulletin 354 (pp. 77 to 80), and need not be 
repeated here. 

From the technical standpoint the con- 
trol of specific diseases and insects is of 
importance. In the case of diseases only 
two, amenable to protective treatments, 
occurred in sufficient abundance to be of 
any consequence in the work, namely, scab 
(caused by Venturia inaequalis) and sooty 
blotch (caused by Phyllacora pomigena). 


Pests of New York Orchards 


Scab is by far the most important disease 
in western New York orchards. The ex- 
periments show that in most instances the 
dust mixture employed has not given as 
good results in the control of the disease as 
has spraying. Usually the differences have 
been small or insignificant. The actual 
amount of the essential fungicidal ingredi- 
ent, sulphur, applied per tree, usually has 
been much higher in the dusted plats than 
in the sprayed ones, and it would appear 
that the difference in effectiveness must be 
attributed to the difference in fineness of 
the material. Sooty blotch appeared in 
great abundance one year. The regular 
treatments for seab resulted in excellent 
control of sooty blotch, but as for scab, 
the control with dust mixtures was not so 
good as with spray. Here again the differ- 
ence was small. 

Codling moth is the commonest insect in 
New York orchards as well as the most 
destructive. Unfortunately it was not 
abundant in most of the experimental 
orchards. The records show, however, that 
in practically every instance dusted apples 
were more free from the pest than were 
sprayed ones. In an orchard showing 28 
per cent infestation in the untreated plat, 
the amount of arsenate of lead applied per 
tree was actually less in the dusted plats 
than in the sprayed one, and yet the 
records show 11 cent wormy apples in 
the sprayed block, and 6 and 5 cent, 
respectively, in two dusted blocks. 

It seems that the,results can indicate 
only one thing, namely, that a better dis- 





tribution of the poison is secured by dust- 
ing than by epenysng. It is also evident 
that under New York conditions there is 
no necessity for applying the poison with 
force. 

All treatments were made with special 
reference to scab and codling moth. Vari- 
ous other insects were present in the 
orchards, but there is little evidence in the 
records to show that they were suppressed 
by the treatments, or for that matter that 
they did a great deal of damage. In one 
instance tent caterpillars and canker worms 
were readily suppressed by one application 
of dust, and in one other instance curculio 
was greatly reduced by spraying or dusting. 


Dusting for Peaches 


Experiments by the writer with sulphur 
dust and with a powdered soda-sulphur for 
the control of peach leaf-curl, indicated 
that the disease cannot be controlled in 
this way. Recently, however, a peach 
grower in New York, having nearly one 
thousand acres of peach trees, claims to 
have controlled leaf-curl by dusting. The 
matter should receive further investiga- 
tion because growers frequently fail to 
control this disease owing to their inability 
to put a heavy sprayer in the orchard at the 
proper time. 

The brown rot, scab and curculio are so 
scarce in New York orchards that very 
few satisfactory experiments have been 
made. Indications are that scab may be 
controlled by a single timely application 
of dust. Theoretically, dusting with sul- 


“phur should yield just as satisfactory re- 


sults as spraying with Scott’s mixture for 
the control of scab and brown rot. Arse- 
nate of lead to the extent of 10 per cent by 
weight of the dust mixture, has been used 
on peach foliage with no apparent injury. 
The control of curculio by dusting does not 
seem to have been established definitely. 
The experiments of Chase indicate very 
strongly that it may be possible, and the 
results of his experiments of the current 
season are awaited with a great deal of 
ag both by scientists and- growers 
alike. 


Sulphur Injures Grapevines 


Tons of sulphur are used yeoman | in 
European vineyards for the control of 
powdery mildew. As this is the only im- 
portant fungous disease occurring on fruit 
or foliage in the Chautauqua grape belt, 
the writer once started demonstration ex- 
periments in fifty vineyards for its control. 
The experiments were discontinued be- 
cause of injury to the vines, Subsequent 
experiments by Gladwin and Reddick 
indicate that sulphur cannot be used on 
varieties of American origin with safety. 


Small Trees and Bush Fruits 


The most extensive reports dealing with 
small tree and bush fruits are those of 
Stewart. He has worked in the nursery, 
and his attention has been given exclusive- 
ly to the control of foliage diseases. The 
experiments have extended over a number 
of seasons and include a variety of crops. 
He reports that dusting with a sulphur and 
lead-arsenate mixture is effective in the 
control of the following diseases: 

Leaf spot of cherry and plum, leaf spot of 
quince, leaf spot of currant, leaf blight of 
horse-chestnut and mildew of rose. 

The fundamental fact has been estab- 
lished that these diseases may be controlled 
satisfactorily by dusting under the most 
severe conditions. There is every reason 
to believe, therefore, that dusting will 
prove practicable under average orchard 
conditions, although, so far as is known to 
the writer, very little work has been done 
along this line. 


Work in Other States 


The writer is aware that a 
work in dusting apples in at least eight 
other states is in progress. The published 
data on these are very meagre at present. 
In some instances oral reports indicate 
that dusting has failed completely in the 
control of scab. Such experiments, how- 
ever, apparently have not been conducted 
by a path ist nor in consultation with 
one. It would seem, ore, that such 
failures should not be necessarily charged 
against the method. When the compara- 
tive treatments have been made on the 
same days, however, the results should be 
sufficiently decisive. It then remains to 
explain a method yields results for a 
specific disease in one instance and not in 
another. This has not been done in many 
cases and not at all for apple scab. 


© 


Work in Illinois in 1915, by Watkins, 
shows that dusting of two varieties 
(Willowtwig and Ben Davis) gave better 
control of seab than did spraying with 
bordeaux mixture. Blotch was present in 
the check blocks of the two varieties to the 
extent of 77 and 57 per cent, respectively. 
Bordeaux sprayed plats showed 10 and 4 
per cent, respectively, and dusted plats 20 
per cent each. The marked reduction in 
the amount of blotch in the dusted plats is 
of special interest, because ordinarily the 
diseases is not thought to be amenable to 
sulphur treatment. 

Experiments in Illinois in 1916, showed 
dusting to be considerably less effective in 
control of diseases than was spraying. 
Insects, including curculio, were controlled 
as well by dusting as by spraying. It is 
suggested that dusting will prove of value 
only in orchards of such extent that they 
cannot be protected satisfactorily by 


spraying. 
Work in 1916 and 1917 


In 1916 the work in New York was in the 
hands of Farm Bureau agents. In other 
words, it was thought that the investigation 
had reached a stage where any further 
work was in the nature of demonstration. 
Twelve such demonstration experiments 
were performed. The season proved to 
be the most favorable one in ten years for 
testing the value of protective materials, 
and the writer regrets exceedingly that he 
did not continue his experimental work 
another year. Conditions were such that 
the value of additional treatments could 
have been determined. The outcome of 
the demonstration experiments has been 
presented by Whetzel and Blodgett. Their 
report shows that, under the conditions, 
neither spraying nor dusting was very 
satisfactory. Untreated trees showed from 
2 to 25 per cent of the fruit free from blem- 
ish, sprayed ones from 25 to 79 per cent 
free and dusted ones from 11 to 65 per cent 
free. There was almost constant rain 
during May and June with the result that 
the scab fungus spread very rapidly. The 
sogey condition of the soil made spraying 
difficult, whereas, the duster might have 
been used more frequently and perhaps to 
good advantage. 

The condition just stated appears much 
worse on paper than it was in reality. 
After July 1, 1916, almost no rain fell and 
the scab spots corked over so that they 
scarcely constituted a blemish. Many 
— showing such spots were placed in 
class A by growers. Such fruit, when 
promptly placed in cold storage, kept just 
as well as fruit which had never been affect- 
ed. Aside from the twelve co-operators, 
opinions were secured from fifty-five other 
growers in the state who had used a duster. 
A tabulation of their replies showed that 
75 per cent of them expected to dust again 
in 1917. This indicates perhaps better 
than anything else the status of dusting in 
the state of New York. 

It is to be noted that some of the growers 
who were not satisfied with results were not 
fully aware of the very unsatisfactory con- 
ditions existing in all orchards in 1916, and 
that others, more fortunate, are basing 
their conclusions on inadequate evidence, 
in that untreated trees were not left in 
their orchards. The season of 1917 was 
like that of 1916 but more unfavorable for 
orchard work. In addition the set of fruit 
was very poor so that many of the demon- 
stration experiments have no results. Of 
nine orchards in which records could be 
taken, four had the highest percentage of 
sound apples in dusted blocks, five in the 
sprayed blocks. The differences were not 
very pronounced either way and the con- 
trol unsatisfactory in all cases. In six of 
the nine orchards the percentage of scabby 
apples was less in the dusted blocks than 
in the sprayed ones. 

In the sprayed and dusted blocks in one 
orchard, 98 and 99 per cent, respectively, of 
the apples were scabby. This is a remark- 
able illustration of the well-known fact 
that one may make all the treatments in 
the schedule and still have poor fruit. The 

igh aig ayo. of scab is accounted for by 
failure to make applications at the right 
time. 

The nine orchards are all in western 
New York. In the Hudson Valley, scab is 
not such a serious trouble. No compari- 
sons were made of dusting and spraying in 
this section, or, at least, no records were 
pena The following a from —< 
our former co-operators shows very 
how one successful fruit grower feels about 
dusting. Other growers in this section 
have made similar reports: 





American Fruit Grower 


STUYVESANT Fatis, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1917. 
My Dear Proressor RepDIckK: 

This makes the third season that I have 
used dust extensively. This year I used 
more than ever before, and dusted on ten 
farms; something in the neighborhood of 
1,000 acres of bearing fruit, and I suppose 
200 or 300 acres of young trees. 

One must understand the difficulties that 
a grower contends with in the way of inex- 
perienced help, or none at all; soft ground, 
bad weather, and heavy land; cranky en- 
gines, leaky pumps, and the many other 
things you know about—to appreciate the 
great advantage that dusting has over the 
liquid method. It would have been imp 
sible for me, and several of my neighbors, | 
to have protected our fruit by any other »« 
method, and now that we are picking and | 
packing, our satisfaction with the results is 
even greater than our appreciation of the 
ease of operation that we experienced in the 
springtime. 4 

The fruit on dusted orchards, with hardly 
an exception, is free from codling moth and 
fungus (scab), to an extent that we estimate 
at least twenty-five per cent over orchards 
that were sprayed. 

On none of the dusted orchards has the 
fruit been seriously hurt by either of these, 
whereas in sprayed orchards, this is some- 
times the case. This would seem to 
out my contention, that whereas sp 
may in some cases be more effective 
dusting, that spraying will often fail, where- 
as dust is more unive y successful. 

The fruit is packing in this section about 
50% A Grade, where it was thoroughly 
dusted, or sprayed. Our chief injuries are 
from red bug, aphis, and hail, and also from 
a very late infestation of side-worms, for 
which nobody was prepared. 

I am convinced that in this section a late 
dormant spray of lime-sulphur and black 
leaf 40, for scale, aphis, and very early 
fungus infections, is highly advisable, and is 
also a standard pee against psylla. 
I am truly convinced that dusting is the 
best, and soon will be the standard method 
of applying practically all of our fungicides 
during the growing period. I have never 
seen an absolute failure where dust was 
used, and all my own applications of dust 
have given better results than spray, with- 
out exception, during the last three years. 

I used this year, principally, a dust of 
50 sulphur, 10 lead, and 40 tobacco. The 
results on red bug and psylla were hard to 
determine; on aphis they were good; but 
none of the ingredients were of a sufficient 
fineness to give the best results. 

Very truly yours, 













Future of Dusting 


No one can predict at this time the 
future possibilities of dusting as a method 
of orchard protection. At present the 
method is one for the owner of large acre- 

e, the owner of the small-home orchard 
who has never bothered to spray, and for 
the back yard horticulturist who cannot 
spray. The applicability of the method 
must be broadened to cover a wider range 
of insects and diseases. Until a dry method 
of killing sucking insects is developed the 
grower must employ the two methods, and 
while this is being done it is not always 
economical nor practicable. 

The writer is of the opinion that when 
as much time and effort have been ex- 
pended on developing dry insecticides and 
fungicides as has been given to the develop- 
ment of spray methods, for the same trou- 
bles the results will be equally good if not 
better. This, of course, is only speculatich, 
but is based on the idea that a great variet 
of materials might be tested, all of whic 
possess killing properties. Some of the 
first substances 40 be tried would be pow- 
dered tobacco, anhydrous substances. re- 
quiring water for crystal formation, and 
those that deliquesce on exposure to air. 

For fungous diseases one of the first 


combinations worthy of test would —~ r 

mixture of anhydrous copper sulphate, 

hydrated lime. In the presence of Mac 
fill 


typical bordeaux mixture should result and 
of the great fungicidal value of this mixture 
there can be no doubt. 





NOTES ON DAHLIAS 
By J. S. Griffing, New Jersey | 


Now is the time to overhaul your roots. 
Remove all rotten clumps. If some tubers 
seem sound, splif the stalk, cut away all 
rot carefully, and dust lightly with lime. 
The eyes come where tubers join the 
stalk, so be sure some of the is left 
on each part of the clump you split. 

If roots are too dry, sprinkle lightly 
occasionally, and wrap in newspapers. 
Plant in June for most and largest flowers. 





If the city girls who use so much paint 
and powder, could once see an apple or- 
c full of blush pink blossoms, they’d 
want to throw away all their cosmetics 
and let Dame Nature paint their cheeks. 
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Growing the Raspberry for Market 


By E. I. Farrington, Massachusetts 


some sections of the country give 
very poor results in other sections. 


R ene section which may thrive in 
This fruit is not as notional as the straw- 


< bos if yet much depends upon location and 


soil. 

The largest raspbe grower in New 
England, George D. ‘Aiken, of Vermont, 
relies mostly on the Marlboro. This is a 


of the Connecticut River it kills to the 
ground every winter. . It is certain, how- 
ever, that raspberry culture will not suc- 
ceed where the land is so low that water 
stands a part of the year, and if the ground 
is not. kept well cultivated. In a general 
way growers find that black caps thrive 
better on light soil than where the ground 
is heavy. Most of the red varieties, on the 
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Raspberries as Grown in Missouri 


very hardy raspberry, well adapted to New 
England climate, and needs no winter pro- 
tection. Some growers claim that the 
Cuthbert is superior in quality, yet this 
variety will often kill tothe ground. Inthe 
‘middle west the red raspberry seems more 
likely to winter kill than the black caps. 
The black caps in New England, however, 
suffer severely. 

In the great oo ogy growing section 
of New York state, along the Hudson 
River, the Perfection is grown in great 
quantities. This is a very strong growing 
raspberry, and very hardy. In the famous 
Lebanon district of Colorado, which is one 
of the largest raspberry growing sections 
of the country, the Marlboro is grown 
almost exclusively. There, however, it is 
killed back unless protected. In that sec- 
tion, therefore, it is the common practice of 
raspberry growers to lay down the plants 
and cover them when winter comes. 


, Varieties for Different Locations 


St. Regis is being grown to some extent 
in the middle west. It seems to be a vari- 
able variety. Some seasons it gives a good 

“fall crop, as well as a good crop in spring. 
Other years it sets very little fruit. One 
advantage of the St. Regis is its earliness, 
as it comes into bearing a week ahead of 
any other kind, and so allows the grower 
to get atop price. The berries are so much 
smaller than Cuthberts and Marlborgs, 
though, that they do not sell well after 
these varieties come onto the market. 


b , Probably there will never be a great call 
r any raspberry in the fall because of the 
“act that it comes when the market is 


filled with other fruits. 

Many varieties of raspberry have been 
tried out in Minnesota and other northern 
states, but the variety which seems to out- 
rank all others is a new kind developed at 
the Minnesota Experimental Farm. It is 
called the No. 4, and is light crimson in 
color, firm, and of good quality. It is so 
hardy that it needs no protection except in 
extremely cold parts of the'state. It is 
probable that this No, 4 will soon be grown 
very widely, but it has not been possible 
yet to supply the demand. No. 4 has the 
advantage of being a good shipper. It 
does not drop like the King, another well- 
known raspberry in the northern tier of 
states. 

The culture of the raspberry depends 
much upon the variety which is being 

own. It also depends upon the location. 

r. Aiken once said, ‘“‘ Methods suitable 
for one locality may be unsuitable in an- 
other five miles away. For instance, on 
our place the Cuthbert is perfectly hardy, 
while less than five miles away on the bank 


other hand, like a fairly heavy soil. Light 
soil means an early crop, but a fairly hea 
soil means more fruit. The Cuthbert will 
grow on poorer land than.many other vari- 
eties. Marlboro, on the other hand, de- 
mands strong, rich soil. Cumberland and 
Plum Farmer seem to be the best black 
caps for cold regions.” 


Various Cultural Methods 


When Mr. Aiken is starting a new plan- 
tation, he: sets his plants 8x6 feet, and 
grows a filler crop, mostly cabbages, the 
first season. Cultivation is kept up until 
the end of September. The Marlboro does 
not need any tying up. That is one reason 


that commercial growers often prefer it. 


Cuthberts must be supported. On com- 
mercial plantations, two wires are generally 
run from arms spiked to posts. The bear- 
ing canes are tied to the wire on one side, 
and the young canes to that on the other. 

Quite a different plan is followed in the 
Hudson River Valley of New York state, 
where Perfection is grown. This berry 
makes a rampant growth, and the plants 
are tied to stakes set in the middle of the 
hills. Mr. George Palmer, one of the 
largest growers, uses six-foot stakes. The 
plants often oe to the top of these stakes. 
Because of their strong growth the plants 
are spaced five feet apart on the square, 
and are cultivated both ways. Mr. Palmer 
believes in thorough tillage, and runs the 
cultivator through the fields every day 
during the picking season, and twice a 
week throughout the spring. For the 
first two years the plants are not cut back. 
Of course these methods could not answer 
with any other variety than the Perfection. 
Enormous crops are produced, however, by 
this bein f The same variety when ex- 
perimented with in New England has been 
very unsatisfactory. 


Diseases of Raspberries 


In growing raspberries several troubles 
must be watched for. One is crown gall, 
which is very common on the St. Regis. 
Indeed, stock of this variety is often found 
to contain gall when it comes from the 
nurseries. Perfection is also troubled with 
gall to a considerable extent. Black caps 
are much affected with anthracnose, but 
this disease can be kept in bounds by win- 
ter spraying with a resinous bordeaux 
mixture, made in the following propor- 
tions: ; 

Pulverized resin, 5 lbs.; concentrated 
lye, 1 lb.; fish oil or any other animal oil, 
1 Ib.; water, 5 gal. 

The oil, resin, and a gallon of the hot 
water are p in an iron kettle and heat- 
ed until the resin softens. Then the lye is 


added, and the mixture thoroughly stirred. 
Next the other four gallons of hot. water 
are added, and boiling.allowed.to continue. 
This makes a stock solution. 

Too much fertilizer is not good for rasp- 
berries. . Cultivation seems to be more im- 
portant than fertilization. In most new 
ground no feeding will be needed.- If the 
soil is poor, though, a good coat of manure 
can be applied as soon as the plants are set 
and harrowed in. It will last for at least 
four years. 


Youthful Berry Pickers 


Harvesting the crop would be a problem 
if it were not possible to obtain boys and 
girls. In most sections this year it should 
be possible to obtain an abundance of juve- 
nile labor. Mr. Aiken, already mentioned, 
depends mostly upon high school girls, 
preferring them to boys. Tents and cots 


qualities. It is found that when three fin- 
gers are in picking, the skin is not 
likely to be broken and that there will be 
little loss from mold. The berries are 
handled as little as possible, and those 
picked in the afternoon are placed on 
shelves where there is a good circulation of 
air, and not crated until the next morning. 

Mr. Aiken has found that when the mar- 
ket is poor or when the berries are damaged 
by rain, it pays to put them up. Several 
years ago rain fell for several days in suc- 
cession at the height of the picking season. 
It was impossible to ship the berries, and 
nearly a ton were made into preserves. 
Mr. Aiken has pointed out in this connec- 
tion that with raspberries at twenty cents a 
quart, and strawberries at twelve cents, it 
costs fifty per cent more to put up a quart 
of strawberry preserves than of raspberry 
preserves. 














Perfection Raspberries on Stakes 


are provided, while swimming and tennis 
provide recreation out of work hours. On 
very hot days no picking is done between 
nine o’clock in the morning and three- 
thirty in the afternoon. The girls are 
given careful instructions about picking, 
because the way in which the berries are 
handled has much to do with their keeping 


Drone 


GOOD deal has-been written on the 
importance of ridding orchards of 
drones. The California Monthly 
Bulletin has this to say upon the subject: 
At last the fact is becoming generally 
recognized that trees, like people, possess 
individuality, and that certain inherent 
tendencies are responsible for some of their 
good or bad characteristics. The work. 
that has been done in southern California 
‘by A. D. Shamel of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in the improve- 
ment of varieties of citrus fruits through 
bud selection, has shown that there is a 
wide variation in the bud characteristics 
which has resulted in the development of 
inferior strains of a variety through propa- 
gation from undesirable buds. f 
Mr. Shamel has co-operated with growers 
in the work of keeping individual tree 
records, and as a result of the investiga- 
tions it has been found that 25 per cent of 
the trees, on an average, are inferior and 
do not produce satisfactory crops, The 
term drone tree is Applied to these and ex- 
presses clearly the fact that there are 
trees that, like the drone bee, are incapable 
of producing enough to pay for the work 
they entail. A fair and conservative loss, 
due to the presence of the undesirable bud 
spores in the performance records plots, 
is estimated as $100 per acre. 


Buds From Best Strains 


The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
has recently, in line with its progressive 
policy, established a department of bud 
selection, known as the ‘Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Company.” A letter from Mr. 
Shamel, who is co-operating with the ex- 
change in this work, contains the following 


According. to the latest statistics, the 
cultivation of raspberries in the United 
States shows a decline. Yet properly 
handled, this is a profitable crop, and 
should sell especially well this year, as 
there is certain to be an unusual demand 
for fruit, and especially for such kinds as 
require but little sugar. 


‘Trees 


information regarding the special line of 
work that it is proposed to follow. The 
purpose of this work is to furnish reliable 
buds of the best strains of our commerical 
citrus varieties to citrus growers, nursery- 
men and others. It is a public service in- 
stitution. It is a co-operative and organ- 
ized effort to standardize and improve our 
eitrus production for the benefit of the 
producer and consumer alike. 

Careful work along the same line as that 
done with citrus fruits is needed for decidu- 
ous fruits, every orchardist who keeps 
close track of the crops harvested from his 
individual trees realizes that there is a 
marked variation in their production; 
that there are good and bad trees in his 
orchard. Certain nurserymen have in a 
small way at times attempted to propagate 
their stock from carefully selected buds 
taken from trees that had produced good 
crops. This work is commendable, but has 
not been carried far enough. There is a 
lack of carefully obtained scientific data 
which it is hoped will be available in the 
near future. The forward movement of 
the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
will mean much to the citrus industry 
through the elimination of a large per- 
centage at least of the drone trees that are 
now planted in every orchard. It is hoped 
that the movement will be such a success 
that it may soon be extended to the 
decidious fruit industry. 





The back yards of-the city are already 
trembling. They recall what they suffered 
at the hands of the amateur gardener last 
season, and they are going te have it hard- 
er this summer. More power to your arm, 
Mr. Amateur Gardener. 
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BURPEE’S DOLLAR BOX of 
Vegetable Seeds 


Last year we offered for the first time 
Burpee’s Dollar Box of Vegetable Seeds. - 
The Sales exceeded by many thousands 
our fondest expectations. 

For 1918 it has been improved by the 
addition of a complete garden plan and 
leaflet on Seed Sowing. 

It contains the following seeds, mailed to your address for $1.00. 




















Poon Biriagions Green Pod Garvet—Chentenay Parsley— Moss Curled 
—Fordhook Bush Lima Chard—Large R: White Radish—Scarlet Turnip 
Bean—Brittle Wax Lettuce—I Salsify—Sandwich Island 
Lettuce— Wayahead qomate-a k’s Jewel 
urnip—Purple Top Strap-Leaf 





Beot_Improved Blood Onion—White Portugal 
Allhead Early 


The Leading 216 103 colored Iilustrations of 
Burpee’s Annual for 1918 4=zzez, 5% Vceetits so plovsee, lied fre 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia 



























You can’t meet the urgent need of cultivating increased 
acreage this year with old-style out-of-date tools and meth- 
ods. Get Planet Jr Seeders, Wheel-Hoes and Cultivators, and 
double your acreage. They are strong, yet so light they can be 
readily used by a woman or boy. Fully guaranteed. 

No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator 
and Plow sows all garden seeds (in drills or hills), plows, opens furrows and covers 
them, hoes and cultivates all through the season. A hand-machine that does 

the work so easily, quickly and thoroughly that it pays for itself in a single A 
season. 

No. 8 Horse Hoe does a greater variety of work in corn, potatoes, ’ 
tobacco, cotton, and other crops requiring similar cultivation, and _<491m 
does it more ghly than any other one-horse cultivator made. gy 
It is stronger, better made and finished. Lastslonger. Its depth 5 
regulator and extra-long frame make it steady-running. - “<> 
vates deep or shallow and different width rows. 15 other 
styles of one-horse cultivators—various prices, 
SLALLEN&CO Box1107G Philadelphia 
New 72-page Catalog, free! 
Illustrates Planet Jrs doing actual 
farm and garden work, and de- 



































American Fruit Grower 


What Are You Going To Do 
About It? 


to appear before the draft board,” 
remarked Jim as he was taking out 
the team for the noon rest. 

“They'll take him sure. He’s as hard as 
nails and no one depending on him.” 

With this piece of bad news I went to 
dinner pondering how I was going to get 
along without Bill just as spraying time 
was at hand. Both men were good hands 
at fruit growing; had been trained on the 
place; liked the work and were content to 
stay. Men of any sort were hard to get 
and it was oom, Ss gerne to get any 
experienced help. hat was I to do to 
replace Bill? All afternoon I thought with- 
out reaching any conclusion. 

About quitting time a Ford runabout 
turned in at the gate and Jones, the county 
agent, climbed out. He came over into the 
field and talked on general topics while I 
finished the task I was at, and then walked 
with me up to the house. He had come to 
talk about some plans for a hog cholera 
competgn. I told him after a time about 
Bill leaving and the trouble I anticipated 
in replacing him for the spraying work. 


The New Spray Guns 


‘Why don’t you try out the new spray 
guns? One man will do the work of two 
with a gun.” 

This was interesting, so I asked for par- 
ticulars. It seems that Jones had just re- 
turned from the State College where he had 
seen one of the new guns in use. The sav- 
ing.in labor had so impressed him that he 
was enthusiastic in his endorsement. I 
determined to try one out to see whether 
it would help to solve my problem. 

Bill and Jim are leaving some orchard 
every day to go into the service or into 
higher paying work at munition plants and 
cantonments. What are you going to do 
about it? 

This is the condition facing orchardists 
generally that must be solved. The solu- 
tion lies in adopting every labor-saving de- 
vice that is available. an power must 
be replaced by more and better machinery 
and more efficient use of the machinery 
and equipment at hand. 


Saves Labor and Time 


The spray gun is one of the new develop- 
ments in spraying apparatus that actually 
saves labor and time. It is a modification 
of the principle of the Worthley nozzle em- 
ployed so successfully in spraying big trees 
for gypsy moth control. 

It consists of a brass tube, one half inch 
in diameter, about two feet long, with a 


“Be: got his notice this morning 


Hassler Shock 
300,000 Ford Owners recognize their economilc necessity. 
_10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 











Send us 10c 





for a packet of Maule’s 
Success Tomato seed which will grow 
a quantity of the heaviest and meatiest 


variety of tomatoes. 
Maule’s seeds is tested for strength and 
growing power before the seeds are 


sent to you. 


Every lot of 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 
176 age A ol cine im. FREE 
Write for it today. 


No matter what you want to raise in 


your garden, you will find complete in- 
formation about it in this catalog. 
You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2122 Arch Street Phile., Pa. 















INSECT-BAN 


TREE PROTECTIVE TAPE 


A Tape, saturated with a powerful insect repellent, and 
enclosed in a protecting shield. Positive 
against Canker-worm, Brown Tail, Gypsy an 
Caterpillars and scores of insects and worms. 


No Insect Can Go Near It 


tection 
Tussock 





thing new—absolutely effecti itive prevention. 


where. Sells at sight. 








Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 





cyclone type nozzle at one end and hose 
connections at the other end. Through the 
tube runs a rod connected with the nozzle 
and operating from a lever at the hose end, 
to change the direction or entirely cut off 
the flow of solution. 

The ease with which, “by a twist of the 
wrist,” the size of the cone spray can be 
changed from a wide spreading one for 
spraying the lower limbs, to a narrow cone 
which will reach the topmost. limbs, is the 
effective feature of the spray guns. 

One man sprays both lower and upper 
limbs in the same time that formerly was 
required of two men. The guns may be 
used on any power outfit that will main- 
tain 200 pounds pressure and deliver about 
five gallons of spray per minute. Because 
of the large volume delivered by the new 
nozzle, per minute, it is essential that the 
operator keep on the move every minute 
if he is to avoid the loss of spray that is sure 
to follow in the wake of a slow moving man. 


Save Labor by Dusting 


Another thing that this farmer could do 
about replacing Jim in the orchard work, 
would be to install dusting machines to re- 
place the sprayers. 

Dusting for the control of diseases and 
insects is especially worthy of a trial at this 
time of labor shortage. Particularly is this 
true in the mountainous sections where the 
difficulties of spraying are many, including, 
in many places, a long haul for water or 
even ascarcity of water during the sum- 
mer, and heavy hauling up the mountain 


A Band encircles the trunk—sanitary, sightly. Some-| sides sometimes requiring four mules to the 
Write for booklet and sample. Agents wanted every- | SPTay Tig. 


Dusting was practiced several years ago 
Delaware and Illinois but, owing probably 
to poor machinery, a dust that was not 


THE EGGERT CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 8. Canton, Ohio | 2 2” experimental way particularly in 


ground fine enough, and an improper 
poison, the results were discouraging and 
the method was abandoned. 

The development of efficient machines 
and dust mixtures that will pass through a 
200-mesh sieve, has made possible a reviva 
of dusting. Its advocates claim that dust- 
ing can be done four to five times as rapidly 
as spraying. This, of course, is the import- 
ant = today; save labor by using more 
machines and the most efficient machines. 

The total cost of dusting and spraying is 
about the same, but the advocates of dust- 
ing claim that, owing to the rapidity with. 
which dusting can be done, more timely 
applications can be made with greater 
efficiency in control. Whether this result 
will always follow has not — been fully 
demonstarted, but sufficiently good results 
have been obtained to warrant a further 
expansion of the work. 


Where Dusting Pays 


Dusting truck crops is undoubtedly 
uite as efficient in many cases as spraying. 
he method has been in use for a much 

longer time on truck crops than on 
orchards. The primitive method was the 
can with holes punched in the bottom, or 
a cheesecloth sack. Even today tobacco 
and cotton are dusted efficiently and 
cheaply by a bag of dust tied to each end 
of a pole, held across a mule’s back by a 
colored boy as he urges his steed at a jog- 
trot down the rows. The machines have 
been perfected both for traction and engine- 
driven dusters, and they quickly and 
efficiently dust acre after acre of potatoes 
and other truck crops. 

Our one slogan for the period of the war, 
at least, in insect control, is the efficient 
use of labor-saving machinery, Use a 
machine that will save a man! 


EXPERIENCE 
By Chas. A: Green, Associate Editor 


What the world needs, what most people 
require, is experience. There is nothing 
like personal experience, that is actual ex- 
perience that you have had along certain 
lines of human enterprises. The next best 
thing to secure is the experience of others. 
The Bible says, ‘‘To communicate forget 
not,” which means that we should tell 
others what we have gained or learned by 
experience. The majority of human beings 
do not seem to be inclined to communicate 
as the Bible instructs them. Some people 
have a desire to communicate. I am often 
asked by friends and acquaintances why I 
should bother my head and spend so much 
of my time in communicating or writing 
about my experience, thus indicating that 
they had not the slightest inclination to 
communicate the experience they had 
seep It seems more than fair that if I 

ave gained by the experience of others 
that I should return the favor by giving 





my experience, although it may not in+< 


every case be deemed phenomenal or out 
of the usual course of human events. 

A periodical publication and farm paper, 
or mngeeee, makes itself valuable to the 
subscriber by giving personal experience. 
It is possible for you to increase the value 
of‘the publication you read by: giving your 
Own experience, no matter whether your 
experience be profitable or unprofitable. 
In either case it may be helpful, but m 
people hesitate about telling of their mi 
takes and prefer to tell of their phenom- 
enal success. 

I realize that it is difficult for some peo- 
ple to express themselves in writing. 
Others when they think of writing look 
around in vain for pen, ink, writing paper 
and envelope. There are lots of homes 
without these conveniences at hand. 
Every home should have a table or desk 
devoted to these important items, also a 
few postal cards and some postage stamps. 


EVERYBODY’S. BUSY 
Father’s in the army a-killing off the Teut, 
Mother’s making rifles guaranteed to shoot, 
Sister’s a the Red Cross making soldiers 
well, 

Brother’s in the flying corps dropping shot 
and shell, 

Grandma’s knitting sweaters every single 


day, 
Grandpa’s in the home guards ready for the 





fray, 
Baby’s in the parlor playing he’s at war, 
Family life in war time’s just a metaphor. 
—W. A. Greiner, Connecticut. 
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Renewing the Old Vineyard 


By A. P. Marshall, Canada 


lems that confronts the vineyard- 
ist after the first ten years he has 
had his vines growing, is how to trim and 
prune, or whether to pull out, or plant 
anew, or replace gradually as the old vines 
show failure to produce the desired quan- 
tity. The experience of the Ontario Fruit 
Growing and Wine Manufacturing Co., 
who have continued their vines producing 
abundantly for forty years, should be hel 
ful to many who have been perplexed in 
this matter. Here, out of 100 acres in 
vineyards, fully 52 acres are composed of 
old vines, renewed as required simply by 
proper attention as this became necessary. 
With all varieties of grapes in evidence, 
growing in great strength and vigor with 
their full compliment of fruit, the almost 
fixed idea that ten or twelve years is the 
limit of a grapevine’s profitable life, seems 
to be positively exploded. And yet we 
believe there are many who think this pro- 
period of bearing almost impossible 
¥ decidedly unprofitable. 
“Tf the pruning is right the life of the 
vine and its heavy productiveness may be 
made practically indefinite,” said Mr. 
Barnes, the superintendent. ‘The old 
roots are strong and can gather immense 
nourishment, and so long as the head is 
trained properly nothing will produce bet- 
ter fruit than this old root.” 


Starting the Vineyard 


When this vineyard was set out some 
forty years ago, it was little thought that 
the small beginning would become the 
largest vineyard in Canada. Neighbors 
and — passing thought Mr. Barnes 
crazy when he set out the first grapes. 
They did not hesitate to so express them- 
selves. But the idea looked good and had 
a fair trial. The first fruit sold for 17 and 
18 cents a pound. His dream became a 
reality and finally a profitable business. 

Beautiful indeed, as well as unique, have 
been the long trellised rows as they had 
been treated up to last year. These high 
trellises, formed between every other row, 
made a vineyard which called for compli- 
mentary remarks from all tourists passing 
through, as they had a splendid view 
from the high roadbed. The whole 52 acres 
treated in this way presented a tidy, well- 
kept appearance that was unsurpassed for 
beauty and general effect. Nor was its only 
value in wa, Smee for unusual crops 
have been harvested here. Not more 
than a dozen years ago, for two years in 
succession, 250 tons of grapes were taken 
from the 52 acres. 

It could not be expected, of course, that 
all the original plants should still be there. 
The elements have killed some, and some 
have not been desirable for the results 


U ess thes contr one of the prob- 


wanted. New ones from time to time have 
been added in such cases. This has taught 
a very valuable lesson, namely, that young, 
tender vines will not do well in close prox- 
imity to old, strong roots. The old roots 
are spread out so far that they seem to get 
most of the nourishment from the soil. 
Consequently the tender new vines come 
along slowly and do not bear well. 


The thousands of vines treated in this 
way are evidence of the possibilities of this 
method of renewal. When it is considered 
that there are 18,500 vines in the 52 acres, 
it will readily be understood what an im- 
mense saving it has been to be able to 
make all renewals without removing any of 
the old roots. 

The general plan of cultivation is prob- 





» 





ae 


Grapevine Showing New Head Started Well Up on the Trunk, Forming the New Vine 


How a grower will hesitate before pulling 
out his old vines and resetting new ones! 
This he must do if he wishes to keep up his 
production. If not he must find some way 
to continue his old vines so they will keep 
on bearing desirable fruit in quantity. 
The new suckers are developed here into 
new heads, selecting one good stout shoot, 
developing it until a good head is formed, 
and cutting out the old trunk down to just 
above the new shoot. This forms a new 
head of new bearing wood, and is like 
putting in a fresh vine with the strongest 
of roots to support it. 


ably very much the same here as is to be 
found in many vineyards. The soil is 
plowed away from the vines in the spring, 
and in the fall back to the vines. Cultiva- 
tions are made several times up to the end 
of August, and then discontinued until the 
following spring. Pruning is never forgot- 
ten. Just enough new wood is kept to get 
a sufficient crop. In fertilizing the work 
is perhaps handled in a manner different 
from that in many vineyards. Instead of 
placing the fertilizer near the trunk of the 
vine it is placed between the vines, real- 
izing that the feeding roots on an old vine 


are some distance from the trunk. With 
the fertilizers above these active roots the 
good reaches them in the quickest and 
most positive way. 


Tractors Are Used 


In cultivating, a four-wheel drive tractor 
is used. This hauls four ten-inch bottom 
discs. As much as ten acres a day can be 
handled with it. In using this machine it 
is necessary to have two men, but so much 
more is done and it is so much more 
quickly handled, making better use of 
spells of favorable weather, that it proves 
very profitable ‘as compared with the old 
way. In spite of rolling conditions and 
almost every soil consistency, from light 
sand to heavy clay, the tractor does the 
work, 

_ With the scarcity of help at present the 
vines cannot be given as much labor time 
here, In consequence last winter all the 
orchard overhead trellised portion was 
trimmed out. The top was too high for 
working from the ground. Now more light 
and sunshine get to the vines and grapes, 
and the pruning can all be done from 

ound level, costing considerably less for 
abor. 

Uses of the Grapes 


These grapes are all used for making 
grape juice and wine, as well as the produce 
of about 200 acres in addition, which 
is brought from neighboring vineyardists. 
This plant has a capacity of 250,000 gal- 
lons and is completely fitted to handle 
every process. 

In brief the grapes are handled in this 
manner: From the outside they are 
dumped into a chute which conveys them 
into a grater of immense size driven by a 
powerful centrifugal pump. As the ma- 
chine — up the grapes, the juice runs 
off to large fermenting vats and the pulp 
to large presses. Additional juice is 
pressed from the pulp, and this combines 
with the first flow of juice in the fermenting 
vats where the juice is aged for three or 
four days. These vats are six and ten feet 
high and fully six feet in diameter. 

After this short aging period the fer- 
mented juice is sweetened in large sugar 
tubs and then goes into immense casks or 
vats for final aging. Most of these have a 
capacity of 10,000 gallons. Three recently 
built hold 40,000 gallons each. 

Three to seven years is the time given 
to aging these wines, then they are mostly 
sold in bulk in barrels. The bottled goods 
sold are only a very small part of the out- 
put. The cask and,vat type of containers 
have been used here. The former is being 
discarded for the less expensive vat of 
large size, holding from 40,000 to 50,000 
gallons each. 


Making Annual Bearers of Biennials 
By R. H. Roberts, Wisconsin 


HE HABIT of some apple varieties, 
nn cigar Wealthy, to fruit only 
every other year is of great eco- 

nomic importance. This question has been 
one of the problems studied by the horti- 
cultural department of the University of 
Wisconsin during the past three years, and 
while no solution of the question has been 
reached, the results of the work done thus 
ggest the probable lines along which 
ess is to be made if a remedy for the 


”off-year is to be found. 


It is generally considered that the off- 
ear is due to exhaustion of the trees caused 
y heavy fruiting. From a study of the 

fruiting habit of the trees, it was found 
that this was not necessarily true, as ex- 
periments conducted in fruit thinning have 
shown that excessive bearing may be pre- 
vented by the mere production of blossoms 
without regard to maturity of the fruit. It 
was found that more pounds of fruit were 
produced on trees where about half of the 
total number of spurs were blossom spurs 
than where all the spurs produced blos- 
soms. The trees with the oo e per cents 
of non-blossoming spurs will normally 
produce blossoms and fruit again the next 
year. As these were found to have actu- 
ally borne the greater amount of fruit, it is 
apparent that fruit production is not neces- 
sarily the cause of the off-year. 

Thinning of the fruit has been advanced 

as a remedy for biennial fruiting. As it has 
been repeatedly reported as having failed 





to produce annual bearing, studies were 
conducted to determine why thinning was 
not successful in practice. It was found 
that only where the blossoms or young 
fruits were removed previous to the time 
when they would normally be said to have 
set, was there production of blossoms, on 
the spurs where removals were made, in the 
year following the removals. If the fruits 
were removed after they had set, no blos- 
som buds were formed on these spurs. As 
commercial thinning is done after the 
fruits have attained considerable size and 
is consequently too late to affect the blos- 
som bud formation of the same season, it is 
seen why this thinning has failed in prac- 
tice as a remedy for the off-year. 


The Size of Buds 


The size of the leaves has a large influ- 
ence upon the growth of the spurs arising 
from one-year wood, as it was found that 
the largest spurs came from the bud where 
the largest leaf had been the year previous. 
It was also found that these larger spurs 
continued to grow and function more vig- 
orously through the successive seasons 
than the smaller spurs. It is, then, espe- 
cially important to protect the foliage 
from injury by insects, diseases, or even 
spray materials if the trees are to be re- 
tained at a maximum fruiting efficiency. 





If any one factor of the several studied 
is to be pointed out as being more particu- 
larly responsible for the off-year, it would 
seem from the present studies, to be the 
production of an excess number of blos- 
som buds. Trees that are very heavily 
laden with blossoms will not necessarily 
bear the most fruit as the set of fruit was 
found to be inversely proportional to the 
number of blossom buds present; that is, 
more fruits were produced on the trees 
with about one-half fruiting and one-half 
non-fruiting spurs, than where all the spurs 
were blossom spurs. 

From the standpoint of blossom bud 
formation, this is largely a determining 
factor, as the spurs which produce blos- 
soms even when they do not set fruits 
seldom produce a blossom bud the same 
season. The blossom buds on non-fruiting 
a were found to have begun to form 
about three or four weeks after the fruit had 
set, so in cases where the spurs produced 
blossoms, it seems to have a depleting 
effect upon the spur which prevents it from 

roducing the blossom bud the same season 
it produces blossoms. 

t may be concluded as a result of the 
work done thus far that annual bearing is 
not a plant habit, but is rather the result 
of a condition within the tree. The fact 
that an annual production of blossoms can 





be produced by blossom removal is gener- 
ally considered to be due to an exhaustion 
of the plant foods to such a point that 
blossom. bud formation is not possible in 
the same year in which blossoms and fruit 
are produced. 


Other Influences 


It also appears that annual bearing ean- 
not be expected to come from the fruiting 
of individual spurs in successive seasons. 
In order to have fruit produced ‘annually, 
it would seem to be necessary to have two 
series of spurs on the tree which would al- 
ternate with each other in production of 
blossoms and fruit. It is apparent from a 
study of non-fruiting spurs that they arethe 
result of two conditions; one is the condi- 
tion of very weak growth, while the other 
is the opposite condition of very vigorous 
growth; that is, the spurs which produce 
blossoms are medium sized spurs measur- 
ing in length from one-eighth to one-half 
inchin length. If the’spurs are shorter than 
this, they usually fail to produce blossom 
buds, while if they are much longer, as two 
to three inches, they also can be expected to 
form a terminal leaf bud. This latter con- 
dition suggests the line of work to be fol- 
lowed in working out the probable solution 
of the off-year. : 

Experiments have shown that cultiva- 
tion, soil, fertility, and pruning, have had 
a marked corrective effect upon biennial 
fruiting. 
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The California 
Packing Corpor- 
ation, packers of 
Delmont fruit 
and vegetables, 
use this 1% ton 
Federal to deliver 
their products to 
merchants and 
depots. 








Federal Reduces the Cost 
per Crate 


When the fruit ripens it must be hauled 


to 


market and railroad in the shortest possible 
time and at the lowest cost per crate. 


It is in transporting this fruit that Federals 
prove their greatest worth to the fruit grower. 


With a Federal you can haul more fruit in a 
given period of time and at the minimum 


cost. 


For proof of this watch the Federals working 


on farm, ranch and in the orchards. 


‘‘Federal Traffic News” will bring to you each 
month interesting instances of Federal perform- 


ance among fruit growers. 


Write for it. 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 


324 Federal St. 


Detroit, Mich. 














Checking 
Rapid Growth 
By C. H. Sprague, Ohio 


How many fruit growers or farmers have 
found their trees growing so fast that they 
were confronted with the problem of check- 
ing this rapid growth. Such was the case 
several years ago on the farm of William 
Evans in Lake County, Ohio. In the 


spring a frost occurred which killed the 
fruit buds; the fact that there were to be no 
peaches that year did not in any way 
change the plans of Mr. Evans for giving 
his trees the best of care. He believed in 
clean cultivation, and in his orchard of over 
500 trees there was scarcely a weed to be 
seen. The trees were cultivated every two 
weeks in early summer and the period be- 
tween cultivations increased as the sum- 
mer progressed. 

About August first a prominent nursery- 
man of that county passed the farm and 
stopping in for a look at the orchard com- 


mended Mr. Evans on having in his 
opinion the finest peach orchard in Lake 
county. That the trees had an excessive 
growth was the next comment. Mr. Evans 
gp oe to check this excessive growth 

y sowing a cover crop of buckwheat 
which worked out very satisfactorily. 
That this kind of treatment has been suc- 
cessful is shown by the prices Mr. Evans 
obtains for his fruit. His peaches are 
bought by a grocery that caters to a class 
of people who demand the best and in this 
way Mr. Evans receives an excellent price 
for his peaches. 


American Fruit Grower 


Tree Planting 
By Dynamite 
By John H. Griffith, Maryland ° 


I was raised on a farm in Delaware, in 
what was once the greatest peach section 
of our country, and from a boy was always 
interested in fruit culture and tree planting. 

Twenty-eight years ago I went to Cali- 
fornia and worked for the Giant Oak Fruit 
and Nursery Company, of Tulare Coun- 
ty, for nearly three years. While there I 
learned much about the —— of fruit 
and planting of trees, for the California 
fruit grower is more careful and particular 
in orchard and tree work than back east 
where I was raised. 


Dynamite Gave Results 


About seven years ago I commenced to 
plant trees by use of dynamite, and the 
good results obtained have convinced me 
that this is the very best method to plant 


any kind of tree. First, the rows are lined | 


off each way, then the distance apai 
the trees to go is marked off, a small 
is set at the spot where each tree is to 
set. 

I use a five-foot steel bar about one and 
one-quarter inches in diameter, with sharp 
point, and make a hole 20 to 24 inches deep, 
making several of these ahead, or a whole 
row. ThenI go back and charge the whole 
line of holes before firing any. A stick of 
20% dynamite is cut. into three equal 
parts, and one part is used at each place. 
The cap is firmly attached to the end of 
fuse and inserted in end of the one-third 
stick of dynamite and then put down to the 
bottom of the hole. A sawed-off broom- 
stick is used to tamp the dirt on the charge. 

Care must be used to tamp lightly at 
first on dry dirt, then wet or heavy dirt, 
or clay, on this. 


Lighting the Fuse 


The fuse is cut an inch or two above the 
top of the ground, and the end cut open 
so as to light quickly. As soon as the 
whole line is ready I start in and quickly 
light every fuse, being always in advance 
of those going off, although little harm can 
result from this kind of blasting as it only 
lifts the soil slightly, and is not intended 
to be heavy enough to blow masses of 
earth away. 

Too heavy a charge will blow away the 
soil needed to set the tree. The long 
handle of a shovel is next used and is run 
clear down to the bottom of the blasted 
hole, in order to release the pot, or air 
space. Then the place is quickly made 
ready and the tree planted. The roots 
have 100% better chance to start growing 
than they would in a spade-dug hole with a 
bottom hard as a road. 

I once planted.an avenue of sycamores 
that had been taken up out of the woods 
along a stream. Some of them were eight 
or nine feet high and difficult to take up so 
as to insure a good root system. These 
were set in blasted holes in the fall, and in 
spring every tree started off growing. I 
don’t believe half of them would have lived 
had they been planted in spade-dug holes. 





CHINESE PERSIMMON 


The Tamopan persimmon, while comin 
originally from China, is probably destin 
to take a firm place among commercial 
fruits in California, and if it proves as 
hardy as is claimed by its introd 
Rev. K. M. Gordon, there seems no reF 
why it should not be well adapted to al- 
most any locality in the United States. 

The new persimmon is said to be of large 
size, excellent quality, seedless, a fine 
keeper in storage, and so hardy that it will 
live and be productive for over fifty years 
and stand extremes of heat and cold vary- 
ing from 1138 degrees above to 15 degrees 
below zero. Tamopan must be a vigorous 
chap, and if he tickles the palate of the 
American public we shall surely welcome 
him and see more of him before long. 





Every one can help win this war. You 
may be feeble physically, perhaps you are 
not so bright that you can do something 
that will get you into print, but you can 
surely use a little less wheat, a little less 
sugar in your coffee. You can stand a 
shiver or two so as to make the coal go 
farther, and you can do less joy riding and 
put the gasoline to work running farm 
machinery. 
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Sins In Orchard 
’ and Garden 
°F 
‘ By Mrs. Julia Crowley, New York 
are, in ; 

.. I always enjoyed country life very 
os much and spent all my childhood days on 
reir a little farm. My father set out all kinds 
Cal. of fruit, and took great pride in having the 
- Fruit earliest garden in the neighborhood. The 
Coun- @ home grounds were planted with beautiful 
here I roses, shrubs, vines and different kinds of 
f fruit flowers. All the spring and summer, until 
fornia late fall, the grounds would be a perfect 
jcular bower of beauty. 
east I married and left the old farm home and 

lived a year in a boarding house in a small 
town. My husband was a sawyer in the 
lumber mills, so we wished to buy a home 
near his work. We bought a small house 
ced to in Hudson Falls, and as there was a good- 
id the sized lot I sent to Green’s Nursery for a 
ed, me variety of fruit trees. 
plant I lived in Hudson Falls four years, and 






the last year I was there I had an abun- 
ance of rs, plums, grapes and straw- 
rries, while the apple trees had made a 
nice growth and were just coming into 
bearing. I kept some poultry and yarded 


je and them on part of the lot. The trees grew 
sharp more thrifty in the chicken yard, especially 
deep, the plum trees. The soil was sandy and 
whole my garden and flowers had to be coaxed to 
whole ‘ow in the dry weather. The fruit trees 
ick of ore heavily and drought didn’t seem to 
equal affect them. 

place 

nd of Starting the Farm Home 

a My husband’s health not being very 
room- good we decided to buy a farm, and, after 
large many disappointing trips in the mre 4 
tly at we finally found a farm that was ideal 
dirt situated for raising fruit. ’ 

: The soil is a little stony, but is a good, 
rich, well-drained loam. There were 200 
apple trees of various sizes, 60 cherry trees, 
and 100 plum trees on the farm. The 

e the plum trees were mostly old and had to be 
open cut down last fall. The cherry trees are 
3 the all seven or eight years old. They are near 
ickly the house and in blossom and fruit attract 
Agents much attention. 
— The first spring my husband prepared 
only the soil and I set out a half acre of straw- 
nded berry plants. I pruned the roots and took 
sof pe | care not to cover the heart of the 
plants. They were cultivated and hoed 
y the several times during the summer. 
long I find that nitrate of soda sprinkléd 
5 run lightly on the plants, and then brushed off 
asted again, causes them to make rapid growth. 
Mei In the fall they were covered with strawy 
made manure. I uncovered them in the spring 
roots and they grew quickly, and when they 
wing blossomed they escaped the frost, so I had 
ith a a nice reward for the labor spent on them. 
nores Near Good Markets 
— I live three miles from Husdon Falls and 
e1g five miles from Glen Falls, and have a good 
h = market for fruit. I always grade my fruit 
: din nicely, and sell it when it is fresh, and al- 
, ‘ ways have more demand for my fruit than 
iB I can supply. My strawberries were espe- 
ol cially nice this year and every berry was of 
ores, large size and ripened perfectly. They 
sold for fifteen and twenty cents a quart 
basket, and my customers were disap- 
‘ pointed because I had not more to sell. 
min The cherries sold for eight and ten cents 
ine a quart basket, with a good demand for 
reial them. I had not many apples this year. The 







late, cold, wet spring hurt the yearly vari- 
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wheelbase. 
ceeds every requirement. 





The Greatest Car 
Sold at $1250 Today 


OU will find no car like the Mitchell 
Yirign: Six which sells at $1250 now. 
It is big and roomy, with a 120-inch 

Its 40-horsepower motor ex- 


springs. 


They want comfort on a country road, 
so we equip this car with shock-absorbing 


They want smoothness and capacity — 






















It is a marvelous car in its strength and 
endurance. All safety parts are oversize. 
The parts which get a major strain are 
built of Chrome-Vanadium steel. To every 
part we apply the most radical tests. Every 
part and process gets the most exact in- 


spection. 
The Car of Today 


This is the coming type of car. Men are 
asking and expecting more than they used 
to get. 

Today they buy a car to keep, and they 
want immense endurance. They want 
ample power and room. 

They want a lasting finish. So the finish 
coats on Mitchells are fixed by electric heat. 

They want a car to be proud of — hand- 
some and impressive. A hundred: details in 
this Mitchell add some luxury or beauty. 


economy in tires and gasoline. They get 
that in the utmost in this highly-developed 


Six. 
The Best We Know 


This car sells below any comparable car, 
but nothing has been skimped. It repre- 
sents the best we know after 14 years of 
car building. 


The price is due to factory efficiency. 
We build the complete car — chassis and 
body — in a mammoth, model plant. 


Waste has been eliminated. Production cost 
has been minimized by countless expert ways. 
Years have been spent to equip this plant to 
build this type economically. 


Write for our catalog, then see this car—our 
latest— at your nearest Mitchell Showroom. It 
comes in five body styles. Write today, for we 
cannot guarantee this price against advance. 








120-Inch Wheelbase 
Touring Car $1250 








MITCHELL D-40 


3-Passenger Roadster $1250 
Club Roadster $1280 


40-Horsepower Motor 127-Inch Wheelbase 





MITCHELL C-42 
Touring Car $1525 


4-Passenger Surrey $1625 
All prices f.o.b. Racine—Subject to change without notice. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis. 






48-Horsepower Motor 
Club Roadster $1560 















ties. A few Northern Spy trees which 
lossomed later, bore good quantities of 
apples this fall. They are large trees, and 
a yielding fruit, gave shade on my 
awn. 


Profitable McIntosh Trees 


There are twenty twelve-year-old McIn- 
tosh trees on the farm. The first year we 
lived here I took great pride and enjoy- 
ment in these trees. They are pruned in 
— form and look nice and healthy. 

hey were literally loaded with blossoms 
and fine, red fruit. I sold the best of them 
to fruit stores at a large price. The seconds 
were good, but not so large and handsome 
as the first grade. I sold them for $3.00 a 
barrel to customers for the winter. 

In the fall a windstorm blew a good 
many apples down on the ground. They 
were such good, well-flavored, nice looking 
apples, that I gathered them and sold 
them as cooking apples to my customers. 


A Fruit-Eating Mare 


I have a fine, young chestnut mare, very 
handsome and intelligent, that I drive 





when I go to sell my fruit. “Kit” always has 
to have a few strawberries or apples before 
leaving home, and then she will stop at all 
my customers and wait patiently for me. 
If I forget to give her a treat she will sulk 
and consider herself ill-used until she gets 
her appetite for fruit satisfied. I have a 
few sweet apple trees and she is very fond 
of sweet apples. 

I find such apples very good to help 
raise pigs. I store a few sweet apples in the 
cellar and feed them to chickens and other 
animals through the winter. 


Hopes for a Market Garden 


I have not had much experience in gar- 
dening, only raising enough for my own 
use. If I can find proper help I am going 
to have a small market garden this sum- 
mer. I have an acre of new land, just 
cleared from stones and plowed up last 
spring. I intend to set out half an acre of 
po ora ay and plant the rest to garden 
ruck. 

It is well that new methods of canning 
has made it possible to store many kinds 


~_ 


of fruits and vegetables that would other- 
wise be wasted. I canned several varieties 
of fruit and vegetables last summer, and 
they made the meals more palatable in the 
winter. This winter has been very cold, 
but has not seemed long to me. With two 
cheery fires and a nice book for winter 
evenings, and at mealtime plum pudding, 
shortcake, or jelly cake, with a supply of 
chilli sauce, pickles, young beets, etc,, the 
winter has been made pleasant. 

I always have a dish of nice apples on 
the table every evening. I think apples 
are a great aid to health and happiness. 


I intend planting a few more apple, pear. 


and plum trees this spring. The frost 
came so early this fall that my grapes 
failed to ripen properly. I gathered them 
and they made good grape jelly and unfer- 
mented grape juice. 

I enjoy farm life very much, especially 
picking the fruit and watching new vari- 
eties of fruit come into bearing. I had 
a few shade trees cut down on my lawn as 
there was too much shade to grow many 
flowers and shrubs, and no country home is 


very attractive in my estimation without 
vines, shrubs, a bed of roses and other 
flowers. ° 


Will Spray and Get Bees 


I sprayed a few trees last year and they 
bore better and more perfect fruit than the 
unsprayed trees. I am going to purchase 
a hive of bees this spring to help the 
orchard. Then, with spraying the trees 
and what help the bees give me, I expect 
to get as fine apples as I do strawberries, 
and then my success in fruit growing 
should be assured. 

I protect my young trees in the fall by 
piling dirt around the base of the tree and 
by wrapping tar paper around the trunks, 
and no mice or rabbits can injure the bark. 





If the country roads had gone into the 
winter in better condition the spring mud 
would not be so deep. 


When you hear the first bluebird of 
spring, it’s time to leave the fireside and 
get into the fields and orchards. 
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This is a war garden Bean. Everyone who |_ Plant in, your garden or any food soil, only 
has seen plants of it growing or harvested say they |1 Bean in a hill, and they will mature a crop 
never saw its equal. They are simply amazed at the | in about 80 days, ripening very evenly, and the 
reat profusion of pods and handsome white eans. || growth and yield will simply surprise you. 


This illustration does not show anywhere sear al! the fay the Bean everyone should ge this year 
pods on the plant for theyare all through the foliage | for it will make the greatest yield from a little 
and on opposite side as abundant as in front | space—of all Beans. 

It is a Gigantic Wonder—over 200 pods have grown, | One customer grew over $8.00 worth of these 
ona single plant—all well filled, producing over] 200, | pure white Beans from a few planted in one 
Beans from 1 Bean planted. Plants grow strong | corner of a small garden. 
and erect, branching out in all directions, bearing'|| My supply is yet limited and I can offer only 


pods up well from the ground, which literally load the lin sealed packets containing about 50 Beans 
plants; Beans being pure white and of best quality: Leach, with cultural directions, 


Sealed Packets 10c each; 3 Pkts 25c; 7 Pkts 50c; 15 Pkts $1.00 Postpaid 


You can plant this Bean any time after frost and until late in June for a big crop. Plant 
a packet or more and you will say it paid you better than anything you ever planted. My 1918 
Seed Book containsa full line of High Grade Garden Seeds at lowest prices. It is sent free 
with all Bean orders or on application. Over 30 years in the business. 

ROSE HILL, N. Y 


Kill Apht 
BeforeAphisq 
Kills Your Profi 


This tiny,sap-sucking insect, 
scarcely larger thanapin-head, 
is destroying apple profits all 
overthecountry. Feeding with 
its sharp, mosquito-like bill, it 
causes dwarfed, deformed, un- 
marketable fruit. Curls foliage. 
Weakenstrees. Spray with 
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Blach Leaf 40 . 


40% NICOTINE 
Bud 


and control Aphis, Red Bug, Leaf Hopper and other soft- 
bodied, sucking insects. Aphis is making its appearance in wivip 
many sectionsforthefirsttime. Regarded by many grow- te spray 
ers as the most destructive apple insect. Oneaphid pro- 
duces thousands in a few weeks. Spray with Black 
40 and save your profits. Can be used with lime. - 
, sulphur, arsenate of lead, bordeaux and other sprays as 
recommended, or may be used separately, if desired. 
Mixes perfectly with water. Costs only about Ic per 
gallon diluted for the trees. Recommended by agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations. Send for 
Free Spray Chart and Leaflets 


showing when and how to spray and how to protect fruit trees, 
vines and vegetables from these proft-killing insect pests. 


The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co, 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
























Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 
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A Dog’s Devotion 


No one who owns and loves a dog will 
find any difficulty in believing this story 


from a London newspaper, which is 
vouched for by numbers of people who 
witnessed the dog’s actions: 

Eighteén months ago a soldier left the 
station at Cambridge for the front. The 
family dog followed him to the steps of the 
train, and as the master departed he 
stooped down and patted the old fellow 
kindly upon the head and teld him good- 
bye. The dog stood by the tracks for 
some minutes, whining, and returned to 
the home. 

But next morning the dog visited the 
station, and stood by the tracks, looking 
longingly in the direction taken by his 
master. He spent the day in the vicinity, 
and when a train pulled into the station he 
watched the passengers as they alighted, 
as if searching for the one who had told 
him good-bye. Day after day the dog 
visited the station, never missing a day, 
never failing to examine the passengers 
who alighted. 

Recently the soldier returned. As soon 
as he got off the train the dog rushed up 
to him, pawed at him, licked his hand, and 
pranced about as delightedly as ever a dog 
acted. His patience had been rewarded; 
his vigil was ended. And man and dog 
made their way to the little home in each 
other’s company—the one apparently as 
happy as the other, both of them having 
done their duty as they saw it. 





Public Lessons in Pruning 


A number of experienced orchardists or 
tree pruners have been engaged in the 
vicinity of Rochester, N. Y., to visit the 
different localities giving lessons in prun- 
ing trees, vines and shrubs. The general 
public is invited to attend these outdoor 
lectures or demonstrations. It is recog- 
nized that it is difficult to give exact in- 
structions:in the art of pruning through 
written communications, therefore the 
plan of engaging these instructors to go 
through the country performing the act of 
pruning with saw, pruning knife or pruning 
shears, thereby offering a method seldom 
available to the fruit grower, is a good one. 
The novice should be taught that while 
correct methods of pruning are simple and 
easily learned, vicious pruning may do 
great injury. If the novice therefore is in 
doubt as to how the pruning should be 
accomplished it may be better for him not 
to attempt to prune his trees unaided, but 
he many be assured that it is safe to go 
through his orchard and cut out the suck- 
ers, and to cut out limbs that are crossing 
each other or render it difficult to get into 
the tree to gather the fruit. Wonderful 
things may be accomplished by pruning 
by those who have had thorough experi- 
ence. There is no subject relating to fruit 
culture which has been more often ex- 
plained nor one which is of greater import- 
ance, 





A Good Phrase 


We read a good phrase—or, as it is now 
called, “‘Slogan”—in Better Fruit, the 
other day. This was ‘Good as an apple in 
the box.” The suggestion to fruit growers 
being that it lay with them to make this 
phrase as axiomatic as ‘‘Good as wheat,” 
which we all know is the same as ‘‘Good 
as gold.”’ 

Some of us do not box our apples, but it 
is just as important for the man who bar- 
rels them to have the public understand 
that a certain grade marked on a barrel 
means a certain degree of excellence. 
When a grower aspires to label his barrel 
“fancy,” he should see that nothing gets 
into that barrel which shall spoil the cus- 
tomer’s mental picture of fine, bright, 
luscious looking fruit, free from spot or 
blemish, . 

Let the “B” grade present another pic- 
ture to the purchaser. He does not always 
want the very highest class and highest 

riced fruit, but he does always want to 





ow just what grade of fruit he wil’ get 


cw 
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from a barrel marked ‘“ Fancy’”—‘A” or | 
“B.” There can be no reasonable doubt 
that far more’money has been lost to the 
grower through the public losing confi- 
dence from some disappointing experience, 
than he has ever gained by getting a 
“fancy” price for a “‘B” grade barrel. 













































Why Is the Peach Popular? 

Nurserymen will tell you that there are 
few if any fruits in larger demand from the 
nurseries than peach trees. One reason for. 
this is that the peach comes into bearin 
sooner after planting than most fruits. 
The peach and dwarf pear are the fruits 
that bear quickest after planting. Another 
reason for the popularity of the peach is 
that it is a delicious and wholesome fruit. 
The word peach is a synonym of loveliness 
and attractiveness as, for instance, when a 


youth proclaims a maiden to be a peach, re- 4-Acr 
ferring to her attractiveness. The peach is Orche 
an enormous bearer and is inclined to bear Cc. Cle 


every year where conditions are favorable. 
In western New York, north of Rochester, 
there are large peach orchards from which 
last year were shipped about 11,000 car- 
loads of peaches. 





Orchards Valuable Property 


On the death of a veteran nurseryman 
near Rochester, N. Y., his farm was sold to 
close an estate. The first year’s crop of 
apples from an orchard on this farm paid 
the purchaser in hard cash all that he had 
paid for the. entire farm, buildings, ex- 
penses and all improvements. 

Here is a similar illustration, where the 
owner of a farm near Sodus, N. Y., in the 
Rochester, New York, district, was sold to 
a foreigner who only paid $100 in cash, the 
balance being on mortgage, and the next 
year the apple crop paid for the entire 
farm and its buildings. 








Ridding Trees of Borers 


Remove the:soil down to the main roots 
and apply asphalt, while warm, with a 
brush, says a California subscriber. Cover 
the trunk with a thick coat at least six 
inches above ground.. By extending the 
coat up to the first branches on young 
trees, the flat-headed borers and also rab- 
bits will be held at bay. If newly planted 
trees are protected from sunburn by shad- 
ing or whitewashing there will be little 
danger from the flat-headed borers as they 
rarely attack trees that are healthy. 

Wooden veneer or screen wire wrappers 
which can be thrust into the ground for 
two or three inches, are reliable protectors 
against borers. If the wrappers extend up 
to the branches, they are a true safeguard 
against trunk injury from both borers and 
rabbits. x! 

If borers are already in the trees when 
asphaltum is applied they will certainly per- 
ish there as they will be unable to come out 
to go through their later periods of devel- 
opment and, therefore, they can never be- 
come full grown insects to lay more eg 
Do not use tar of any kind as a surface 
covering as the trees are very apt to be 
killed. The same is true of axle grease or 
anything containing creosote. However, 
washes containing vile smelling materials . 
like asefetida may safely be used as repel- 
lants against rabbits. 





Raise Chicks Without Loss 


How many chicks have you lost from 
bowel trouble? How many died in the 
shell? Stop wasting time, money and 
good eggs. Thousands say that the sug- 
gestions of the widely known poultry 
expert, T. E. Quisenberry, Box 84-J, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, president of the 
American Poultry. School, have enabled 
them to hatch and raise more chicks with 
less work, less loss and at lower cost than 
ever before. Mr. Quisenberry sends his 
bulletin on “‘Feeding and Raising Chicks’* 
without charge to our readers’ who are 
interested. His suggestions will save you 
money and chicks. Write before all the 
bulletins are gone. ; 
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250-Acre 
Stark Tree Orchard 
brought W.L. Coleman, 
Marionville, Missouri, 
$100,000.00 in 1917. 







Ira Graham, Spring- 

field, Mo., got $9,000.00 
crop in 1917 
from 100-Acre 
Orchard. 


















200-Acre Or. 
chard yielded 25,000 
barrels apples in 1917 
.for H. A. Aldrich, Cum- 
berland Co., Ill 
















Shipment of Late Spring Orders— 
No delay. We will fill and ship your GU AR ANTEED 


order the same day it is received, if re- 
quired. No disappointment. Our trees will reach you in perfect condi- 
tion for planting. Our northern location near the Iowa line and our Special 
Equipment and System for Keeping Stark Trees Dormant protects you. It 
enables us to fill the orders and deliver trees in satisfactory condition, ready 
for planting, even weeks after orchards are in full leaf. Last year we filled 
orders up to June 1st—and customers were delighted with the condition of 

the trees on arrival, and their growth after planting. 


Nevertheless—you should act quick. If you have our 1918 catalog, make 
up your order now and maf it today. If you haven’t a catalog, tell us your 
needs on the coupon below and mail it at once. We will write or wire 
you prices immediately. This will enable you to plant your orchard this spring 


—and gain a whole year’s time. : 
: Sesery Stark Trees This Prodigious Profits Await 
The Man Who Plants 


4 hls and Get Big 
oney Crops This Year Orchards This Spring 
Wendall Paddock, Holticulturist, Ohio State 


Plant a war vegetable garden between the 
University, declares, “It is a waste of val- 


rows. Potatoes, corn, onions, beans, ber- 
uable land to allow your orchards to develop 


ries, etc. These will yield big money 
crops fhis year and every year. The¢ul- without causing the land to produce some 


tivation between the rows will help the 
health and growth of the fruit trees—help 
them bear younger. 


Mr. J. C. Whitten, Dean of Horticulture, 
Missouri Agricultural College, wrote us on 
Jan. 13, 1918: “I am urging owners of 


other crops that will pay the cost of grow- 
ing the orchard.”’ 


At the Missouri State University last summer 
navy beans in a young orchard yielded 20 bushels 
to the acre. That, at $9.00 per bushel, meant an 
inter-ruw crop profit of $180.00 per acre! One 
of-our Illinois customers planted an orchard 





last Spring. Late in the season he decided to plant corn 
between his tree-rows. That corn yield brought him in 
$1,100.00 in good, hard cash! Thousands of our cus- 
tomers are following this quick money-making plan. 





land to plant orchards ¢his spring because of the 
opportunity to plant quick-profit war crops be- 
tween the rows. There never was a time when 
orchardists could put out an orchard with as fine 





an outlook for profits as now.’’ 


You can do it yourself. 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries | 


« LOUISIANA, MO., for 102Years ,% Nee 


We are ready to instantly ship genuine Stark jan. oe healthy, vigorous, 

Get that orchard started ¢hzs 
Save a whole year’s time and begin to 
reap big money crops of finest fruit a year earlier than if you wait until next spring. 


Fortunes Ave Bein ng Picked From Stark Trees. Land worth only $50.00 per acre for 
n $200.00 to $500 00 per acre per year because it was planted with 


bearing, sure-cropping trees, 
you into delaying the tree planting another year. 


crops is bringing 
Look at the case of W. C, Curd of Saverton, Mo. 


cash. That little orchard is making him rich. 


You will find fruit raising just as profitable, too. Just get started skis Spring—put out Stark 
Trees on a part of your land, anyway—plant a vegetable garden between the rows, give it 


decent care and you are sure to win out. 


Our Free Service Will Guide You 


He bought 110 acres of 
a few years ago, and planted it with Stark Trees. His 1916 and 1917 crops seus! gave him $44,000.00 


pring. Don’t let anyone talk 


and usual farm 
tark Trees. 


weny Setar farm land 


€ 


cg - Mo. 
rd \. I have decided to Plant about 


eds ecco see this spring if I 
can get. my trees in time. 
the following varieties: 





eS. 


Straight to Orchard Success! 


Our Special Service Department is eager to help 
5 aa, a pleat? paces of Me = SEND THE Fa 
e ive you fu n of our years o oO PO 
orchard and nurs ex) eeienee ae ee — ” Cc U IN 
n the orchard busi- 
ness and to help you stay right after you get TODAY 


started. We will consider it a privilege to advise you as to soils, 
conditions, varieties to plant, preparation of soil planting, prun- 
ing and successful care of trees. Write or wire us at once. 


help you get searted right 


Let us know what trees you intend to plant. We will ship 
your trees promptly and you can depend on it that they 
will reach you in fine condition for planting. Fiil out 
the coupon and mailit today. 


STARK pees! a O set RP. D. No 


Box 164, 






Town 








A 


Name 


? Write me or wire me prices and tell me when you can ship. 


, a ["] Check Here if You Want Our 1918 Orchard Books 
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YO WILL BE PROUD OF 
THIS COLLECTION! 
“Home Fruit Collection’ 


1 Delicious Apple 1 Liveland Raspberry Apple 
1 Early Elberta Peach 1 Moore Early Grape’ 
1 Worden Grape 








It really sounds like a fairy tale, but, nevertheless, we will 
send this ‘‘Home Fruit Collection’’ to anyone subscribing to the 
American Fruit Grower for three years for $1.25, or with a one- 
year subscription for 75c. Just think how great it would be to 
have this fine selection growing in your yard. In a few years you 
would obtain enough fruit to meet your own 
wants and also have some to can for the winter. 


We positively guarantee these three trees and the two 
grapevines to be in a hardy and healthy condition when 
received by you. They are packed in heavy cartons and 
sent to you by prepaid parcel post. Full instructions for 
planting and care sent with each collection. 















One Liveland Raspberry Apple 


Absolutely the most valuable early 
apple; succeeds everywhere — South, 
2s well as far North, in the East and 
in the West. Clear waxen white, 
striped, and marbled crimson; flesh 
snow-white, often tinged pink next to 
the skin—tender and rich. Unusual 
beauty and fine quality, combined 
with early summer variety. ‘Tree ex- 
tremely hardy, healthy, vigorous and 
long-lived; blooms late and is blight- 
resistant. Bears very young, making 
it an ideal filler. No apple of its season 
is one half so valuable. 



















One Delicious Apple 


Is large, the surface almost covered with a most 
beautiful, brilliant dark red, blending to golden 
yellow at the blossom end. In quality it is unsur- 

assed, incomparable — words cannot describe it. 
n flavor it is sweet, slightly touched with acid, but 
only enough so to make it all the more pleasing, 
with an aroma delightfully fragrant. The flesh is 
fine-grained, crisp, juicy, melting and withal de- 
licious. People with delicate digestion, to whom 
an acid apple is wholly indigestible, can enjoy De- 
licious apples without disagreeable after-results. 











Actual Size 
















American Fruit Grower 


Actual Size 


One Early Elberta Peach 


Is the yellow peach of the cen- 
tury. The huge golden globes 
of fruit that it bears in such as- 
tonishing abundance are now 
famous wherever peaches are 
grown. The Early Elberta is a 
beautiful golden yellow, blend- 
ing into a glorious red on the 
sunny side; a strong, protecting 
skin, covering a luscious flesh 


_ that is flavored with a juice as 


sweet as nectar. It allures with 
its beauty, gratifies with its 
quality. 


One Moore Early Grape 


Similar to Concord in appear- 
ance and quality; vine healthy 
and hardy, succeeding wherever 
Concord grows. One of the most 
profitable varieties, and is plant- 
ed. largely in all sections East, 
West, North and South. 


One Worden Grape 


The greatest black grape; as 
hardy, healthy, vigorous and 
productive as Concord, and 
larger, better quality and ten 
daysearlier. Thoroughly tested 
in all grape regions and being 
planted everywhere. Thousands 
of acres of this magnificent 
grape will be planted this sea- 
son, so we urge you tosend your 
order in at once. 





This Offer Expires April 30th 












Inclosed you will find } 


to Green’s AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, including your Home Fruit 
Collection, which send me in time for spring planting. 


Green’s American Fruit Grower 
329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


$1.25 3-year are 
0-734 for a year {subscription 
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Orchard Problems and Their Solutions 


N THIS issue the Orchard Problem 


Department starts. and the ‘editors 

trust that it may. be the means of pre- 
venting many of the mistakes that are 
often made by fruit growers, particularly 
those who are just starting in the business 
of raising fruit. ‘It is our aim to make this 
Department interesting and helpful both 
totthe man who has a few trees in his back 
yard and to the man who has hundreds of 
acres in orchards. 


Your Co-Operation Needed 
In order to make this the success that. we 


desire, it. is. necessary to have. the: hearty »- 


co-operation of our subscribers. We want 
ou to look on this department as a “‘clear- 


‘ing house’’ for your experiences both suc- 


cessful and unsuccessful. Some one has 
said: “‘Success does not consist in never 
making mistakes but in never making the 
same one twice.” Every worthy cause has 
2 distinct and definite aims. The edi- 
f this publication desire to give to the 
great industry of fruit growing a truly 
‘rational fruit paper’’—one that will rep- 
resent the interests of the fruit grower‘and 
will fight for the adoption of better meth- 
ods of orcharding and a square deal for the 
fruit interests of our country. 


* QueEstTion—I have 50 to 75 apple trees, 
standard varieties, which were set out in the 
fall of 1911 and spring of 1912. They have 
not done well at all and have borne no fruit 
as yet. They are still moping along and do 
not look thrifty and vigorous. Is it possible 
to give any suggestions as to how to treat an 
orchard of this kind? 
C. W. B., New Haven, Conn. 


ANSWER—Of course, as a rule, it is not 
advisable to put grain—that is, unculti- 
vated grain crops—in between the tree 
rows. Cultivated crops are all right. Such 
cultivated crops as beans, late potatoes, 
corn, etc., are helpful in assuring the right 
kind of cultivation for the young trees. 
These are war crops and it is recommended 
to grow them to help relieve the shortage 
of food. Don’t waste anyland. Also, the 
tree should be kept well pruned each year 
and should be carefully sprayed. Do you 
keep the trees well cultivated during grow- 
ingseason? Thisis veryimportant. Prun- 





ing during the dormant season, preferably | 


early spring, tends to encourage Vigorous 
wood growth. Judging from the descrip- 
tion of your trees, they need a good prun- 
ing. Also your soil may need enriching. 
It is hard to improve on barnyard manure. 


Making Trees Bear 


QuEsTIon—Can you tell me what is the 
matter with my apple trees? I have 4,000— 
have had fine bloom past 3 years but no 
fruit. Not killed by freeze—well pruned 
and sprayed. Land rich mountain soil, 
2,000 feet above sea level. Orchard in 1 
mile of this one does well. If you can make 
me suggestion that will help will appreciate 
it. J. H. 8., Atlanta, Ga. 


-MNSWER—From the description that 
ro give of your trees it seems that they 
ave been well cared for and I understand 
from your letter you have quite a number 
of different varieties in the orchard. The 
trees should be bearing fruit at this time. 
Many orchardists have found that summer 
pruning will tend to throw trees into bear- 
ing, whereas a heavy pruning just before 
spring growth starts tends to make the 
of the tree go to wood growth 

r than fruiting. 
e summer pruning, for encouraging 


fruiting, should be done in early sum- 


mer—about June, and should not be severe. 
Only enough to check the growth and tend 
to make the tree form fruit spurs. Many 
fruit growers make the mistake of pruning 
too heavily at intervals of three or four 
years. This heavy pruning makes the 
trees throw out water sprouts and thus 
tends to throw the tree out of bearing for 
atime. It is far more preferable to have a 
moderate annual pruning during the dor- 
mant season. 

Another mistake made by some who 
have neglected orchards that have become 
brushy for lack of pruning is the practice of 

‘dehorning”—cutting back the big limbs 
to big heavy stubs. This, also, encourages 
water sprouts and delays fruiting. It 
would be far better to thin out the top, 
cutting out all superfluous wood and head- 
Ing in the branches moderately, aiming to 
produce a low-headed spreading tree, with 
plenty of sunlight in the center of this tree 
to insure color on the fruit, 


-Top-Working Unprofitable Sorts 

Question—Is it practical to graft 

medium trees about 12 inches in diameter? 
If so, where could I obtain instructions and 
illustrations on how to graft? And where 
could anyone get the scions of the different 
varieties for spring’ use, also where could 
you get the grafting wax? Thanking you in 
advace. A. H. D., Pinconning, Mich. 
- ANSWER—It would be practical to top- 
work. (top-graft) your apple trees. It will 
‘be- better not to top-work the entire tree 
the first year. Just top-graft a part of it. 
Then the next year the rest of the top and 
complete the top-working of the tree. The 
plan of top-working trees is.a good one and 
we advise it as it gives you a chance to 
grow good apples-en a, tree that may be 
producing apples of poor quality. Many 
orchards of practically worthless sorts have 
been made to pay.good returns by working 
them over into good commercial kinds. 

Of course, if the trees are very old and it 
appears they will not live long, it would not 
pay to top-work because it is rather expen- 
sive ag it requires considerable labor. This 
is another reason why you should select 
high quality, profitable varieties, in plant- 
ing the orchard. 


Points on New Varieties 


QuEsTion—I am a. subscriber of this 
journal and would like2to get some informa- 
tion about peach and plum trees. I have 
some peach and plum trees growing in my 
yard—they are three years old and grew 
from the fruit stones. Will they bear any 
fruit, or should I dig them out? 

J. D., Maywood, IIl. 

ANSWER—Your peach and plum will 
probably _not amount to. very much. 
Neither the peach nor the plum will bring 
varieties that are true to the parent seed, 
but, of course, there is a bare possibility 
that you will get something good. Our 
suggestion is that it will be better to bud 
these over to good varieties, or to take 
them out and plant sorts of known vari- 
eties. It hardly pays in these days of high 
quality fruits to grow lings unless you 
are an experimenter and grow them by the 
thousands in order to test. improved vari- 
eties. Doubtless these seedlings you have 
will bear fruit of some kind, but, as stated 
above, the chances are 100 to 1 it will not 
be of much value. 

It is remarkable how little the general 
public knows about fruit trees and the way 
they are reproduced. The following facts 
are well known to fruit growers, of course, 
but they may be interesting to those not 
so well versed in the subject: 

They do not realize that every seed from 
a fruit tree will grow into another tree that 
will be entirely distinct and different from 
the parent tree. For instance, a seed from 
a Jonathan apple may produce a yellow or 
a red apple, large or small, good or poor. 
That seed is a cross between the Jonathan 
tree and some other tree, and the result 
will be a new variety. It is called a ‘‘seed- 
ling” until it is given a new name, and then 
it is called a ‘‘new variety.” 

To propagate new varieties it is neces- 
sary to bud or graft, ae buds or scions 
from this original tree. ‘Then after youn 
trees of the new variety are propagated an 
planted in orchards, more trees can be 
propagated either from the original tree or 
these younger offsprings and in this way 
trees can be grown in unlimited quantities, 
depending on the demand. 

owever, it is very expensive to intro- 
duce a new variety and it should not be in- 
troduced just because it is a good variety— 
it should be a beffer variety. The tests of 
a better variety, as outlined by the writer’s 
father, the late Clarence M. Stark, who 
discovered the Stark Delicious apple in 
Iowa many years ago, are as follows: 

“A new variety to be worthy of intro- 
duction and dissemination must be as good 
in all characteristics as similar sorts that 
are already known on the markets—and 
the new variety must be a decided im- 
provement in one or more important 
characters over the similar well-known 
sorts with which it will compete in the 
orchards and markets of the country. 
Some of the important points in deciding 
about a new variety are the following— 
attractive color, high quality, good size, 
good keeping qualities, and tree character- 
istics (including hardiness, regular heavy 
bearing, disease-resistance, etc.). Every- 
one should keep on the lookout for im- 


In Charge of Paul C. Stark, Associate Editor 


proved new varieties and should send sam- 
ples to those whose experience enables 
them to judge of the value of new sorts. 

QueEstion—Please tell me what is wrong 
with my gooseberry bushes? The leaves 
will turn brown and die. What can I do to 
remedy the trouble? Had I better dig up 
and burn the bushes? 

W.S. F., Gas City, Ind. 

_ ANSWER—From your description we be- 
lieve your bushes need a good, thorough 
pruning and fertilizing with well-rotted 
manure or other good fertilizer to force new 
growth, then they should be sprayed. If 
the bushes are quite old, stunted and 
weakened and are not making the right 
kind of growth I would advise you to dig 
them up and plant new ones, then you will 
be sure to get young, healthy growth and 
good fruit. Two of the best varieties you 
can plant are Houghton and Downing. 


Authoritative Statements on Intef- 
cropping in the Orchard 


; PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 

LAFAYETTE, IND., Jan. 25, 1918. 

* * * T believe the growing of food 

crops in the orchards to be a good idea in 

this time of shortage, when we need to make 

every acre of available land as productive 
as possible. . 

LAURENZ GREENE, Chief of Horticulture. 


PENNSLYVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
STATE COLLEGE, PA., Jan. 21, 1918. 
Replying to yours of the 15th, would say 
that we have had very good success with 
the intercrop plan in apple orchards and 
have had no harmful effects on the trees re- 


sulting from it. On the other hand, the 
trees have grown rather better in the pres- 
ence of intercrops than on the adjacent 
plots where the typical tillage and legu- 
minous cover crops were used. 

Yours truly, 
J. P. StEwart, Experimental Pomologist. 


N. Y. AGri. Exp. STATION, 
GENEVA, N. Y., Feb. 9, 1918. 
* * * In this state we have long 
practiced interplanting. I doubt whether 
one per cent of the young orchards are not 
planted to some hoed crop. 
Pror. U. P. HEDRICK. 


URBANA, ILL., Jan. 18, 1918. 

DEAR MR. STARK—Since the intercrop- 
ping of young orchards with vegetables or 
other crops which might be suitable for the 
purpose is, under most circumstances, ad- 
visable, even under ordinary conditions, 
under the present conditions of stress and 
scarcity in the food supply it is a doubly 
important practice to advocate. This is 
particularly true where all operations con- 
nected with the growing of an orchard 
must be made to dovetai! in such a way 
as to reduce expenses from the start. 

The choice of crops will depend on local 
circumstances and the general type of 
farming which the man growing the 
orchard is following. Canning factory 
crops and pickles will, of course, be grown 
in sections where canneries are available 
for handling the product. Corn and forage 
crops will be grown on farms which have 
more or less livestock interests. Prox- 
imity to large markets or location in a 
trucking section would be important fac- 
tords in deciding on the best crop to use 
between the trees. Yours very truly, 
B. S. PICKETT, Department of Pomology, 


Noteworthy Seedling Orchard 


By Joseph Oskamp, Purdue University, Indiana 


ety purchased a piece of land in Law- 

rence county, Indiana, to be used as 
an experimental orchard. Joe. A. Burton 
was appointed superintendent and has 
continued in that capacity up until a year 
ago, as his home was close at hand. 

Mr. Burton, or Uncle Joe A., as he is 
affectionately known by his host of friends, 
was really the father of the idea that the 
Indiana Horticultural Society should have 
an experimental orchard. His great ambi- 


I N 1897 the Indiana Horticultural Soci- 


a recent Station Circular No. 74 has been 
published describing the Turley and many 
other seedlings which originated in this 
orchard. 





Top-Grafting Trees 
Editor of AMERICAN Fruit GROWER: 

In your issue of January, 1918, I saw a 
few lines on top-grafting fruit trees, and 
your wishing readers who have had definite 
knowledge of such work, to give you the 
benefit of it. ‘ 




















The Turley. Apple Originated the Indiana Horticultural Society. This Apple, Which Excels 
the Stayman in Si and Color, Was Recently Awarded the Famous Wilder *Medal by the 


American. Pomological, Society 


tion was to see’a seedling orchard:planted, 
‘with the object of producing an ‘apple 
ter than anything yet known. 

’ Ten thousand apple seeds were planted 
by him in the expérimental 6é6rchard in 
1900, Little did-Mr. Burton think of the 
fame that was to come to one of these 
which he planted. When the trees came 
into bearing, however, there was one tree 
from a Winesap seed that produced fruit 
resembling the Winesap, but much larger, 
thus overcoming one of the faults of the old 
Winesap variety... The: new apple was 


christened the ‘Turley’? by the: Indiana: 


Horticultural Society.. This apple recently 
won the Wilder medal as the best seedling 
shown at the American Pomological Soci- 
ety’s exhibit. 

The experimental orchard-is- now -under. 
the control of the horticultural department 
of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., and 


bet- «than you 


= ; 
«I do not. Know that J can tell you more 
y know,but I have had con- 


siderable rience in top-grafting on dif- 


ferent kinds*of~fruit- trees, nearly always 


with success. 

A few years ago I top-grafted a dozen 
apple trees for one man, putting about eight 
or nine hundred grafts in them, and did not 
lose a half dozen of them. I grafted on 
Whitney. crab stock. I do not consider the 


. Whitney.a.good stock to graft on, but they 
surely made good that time. My experience 


has been that, if scionS are cut from a good 
hearing tree, they will bear well. I am sure 
if I were:a fruit grower I would not keep a 
tree that did not ‘bear’ good fruit. I con- 


sider top-grafting a success. 
; ~~ Orrver Harsvey, Indiana. 


The song of Solomon says “feed me 
withapples.”” .Solomon was the wisest 
man. Pet the fruit grower heed his song 
and get busy in the apple orchards. 
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Those neglected fruit trees—you will find them every- 
where—perhaps you have them in your own yard or 
out in the orchard, that for some reason or other you have 
failed to take care of in years gone by and now class 


them as non-producers, worthless except for shade. 


You are surely going to give them attention this spring as well as every other 
tree, vine, shrub, bush or plant about the place, on which you depend for your 
fruits, berries and vegetables. Start early with this work before gardening and 
planting time. Trim up your trees and plants and put new life into them, so 
they will amount to something and do their bit when the time comes, 

Whether you raise fruits or vegetables, you will need a spray pump of some kind so we recom- 
mend the MYERS LINE of Bucket, Barrel and Power Sonar Pumps to your attention— 
the Easy Opera Gear Bucket and Barrel Pum or hand use, and the Myers 
Automatic Power mps and Complete Outfits that not require a relief valve for 
extensive power operations. 

Go where you will, you will find these Spray Pumps doing things infthe spraying world raying 
trees and plants, amin and painting, disinfecting and innumerable a ln ea 
they are recognized for their easy operation, apne. capacity and economical use of mixtures, and 
for these reasons are the choice of fruitmen and gardeners everywhere—Veteran or novice, you will 
appreciate the efficient spraying service of Myers Spray Pumps. 

Ask your dealer or write us immediately about them—Time is limited until you must get busy, 
and when you start we want you to have a real fighting ma in a Myers Spray Pump, 

Beautiful catalog by return mail on request. 

For Quick Attention Address Your Letter or Card, 


Spray Pump Department, No. 150 Orange Street. 


F.E MYERS « BRO. Ashland Ohio. 


MANUFA 


PUMPS FOR EVERY PURPOSE-HAY UNLOADING TOOLS-DOOR HA 














NGERS 
ALBANY-HARRISBURG-MILWAUKEE-CEDAR RAPIDS-ST. LOUIS-KANSAS CITY 
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“Well, | suppose you want to 
borrow my ‘Better Farming’ again 


**Of course I don’t mind lending it 
to you, Tom, but why don’t you get 
one for yourself ? 

**It isn’t safe to be without this 







k. 

**T’ll be in a hole *til you bring it 

back. And, Tom, if you don’t soon 
et your own copy I’m going to write 
‘or it for you myself, 

**That book is like ATLAS Farm 
Powder. There isn’t any other that 
will answer the purpose as well. 

**I’ve found that ATLAS Powder 
does most of the tough jobs around 
my farm—and does them better, 
easier and cheaper than any other 
method I could use. 

. And when it comes to answering farm questions 
Better Farming’ never fails. | 
Hurry back with my copy, Tom!”* 













ATLAS POWDER CO.. Wilmington. Del. a 
Send me your 120-page book “‘Better Farming.”* I am interested in the 

use of explosives for the purpose before which I mark X: FL-3 i 

©) STUMP BLASTING 0 DITCH DIGGING i 

© BOULDER BLASTING 0 ROAD BUILDING & 

i 

| 












Classified Advertising in the Fruit Grower Pays 


American Fruit Grower 


Letters From Our Readers 


Bracing and Top-Working 


Editor of AMERICAN FruIT GROWER: 

In your January number I noticed an 
article on tree bracing. I could not help 
thinking about the times I used to carry 
poles to brace trees, and the time it took, 
and then, after all this work, I was never 
satisfied with the result. So I am to give 
you my experience, which I know, if once 
tried, will always be followed. 

When branches start to get heavy, get 
some baling wire, or any kind for that mat- 
ter, and then get some heavy tins, about six 
or eight inches long, and an inch or an inch 
and one-half wide. Punch a hole in each 
end of the tins for fastening wire. I use these 
tins to put around the branches I wish to 





Tree With 


, 
Tree Without q 
Center Branch Y 


Center Branch 














brace, as they do not cut the bark so much 
as wire does. I have even used berry box 
material around the branch first, which will 
keep the wire or the tins from cutting. 

Then I brace side branches of the tree to 
the center branch, pulling wire tight enough 
to raise the branch braced just a-little. If 
tree has no center branch to brace to, brace 
across from one side limb to another. I 
will try to draw this. 

Some people claim you can head off the 
branches of trees so as to avoid the weight 
so far out. I tried it on plum trees and killed 
about 400 trees, large ones. Well, this is 
talking trimming and that’s not the point 
now. 

Mr. S. A. Beach, of Iowa State College, 
asks about stocks for working. I have tried 
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many varieties and have found only two 
good ones, the Virginia crab and the Hiber- 
nal apple. Hibernal is good, but the. Vir- 
ginia has more good points, and from actual 
experience with both I am convinced the 
Virginia crab has them all beat. Ist, the 
Virginia is a strong grower, faster than the 
Hibernal, and there is not so much danger 
of scions worked in growing faster than the 
stock. 2d, the Virginia has the > 

shoulder of any tree I have ever seen, which 
is a strong point, as winds and weight don’t 
break them so easily, and they do not split or 
crack in shoulders, letting in water, leaving 
breeding places for pests, and rotting the 
tree. 3d, the Virginia is a better shaped 
tree, has a good crown, and is more easily 
balanced when top-worked. 4th, it is hardy 








Wire in Tin 
Jin Around Branch 


and comes through the hard winters better 
than others. 

I have seen less sun scald on Virginias 
than on any other tree. I have top-worked 
one thousand, from four years old to twelve 
years old, and in my experience, from the 
time of top-working until these trees bore 
fruit, the Virginia was so far ahead the 
others could never catch up. I have had 


experience with the tree both in Minnesota . 


and North Dakota. 


I hope I have helped someone, and if © 


there are any questions to be asked in regard 


to tree bracing, or on the points of the Vir- | 


ginia crab, I will try and answer them from 


my experience and not from what I have 


read or heard. 
Roy H. Netson, North Dakota. 





Advantages of Tractor 


Editor of AMERICAN Fruit GROWER: 


The advantages of a tractor are many, 
provided the machine meets your needs, 
and it will be some time before a general 
understanding of the individual need will be 
reached. 

In the first place, size is to be considered. 
Not too small, is my advice. I’ve a machine 
that handles two bottoms nicely, and can be 
put in almost any place a team can, yet if 
I were buying another machine I’d want one 
that could handle more plows, then, when 
steep grades were encountered, a bottom 
could be dropped, then, too, more belt power 
could be had. 

Another thing for the fruit grower to con- 
sider, is a machine that will get close to the 
trees, is compact, near the ground, and that 
has plenty of power. Such I believe will be 
found in the Cleveland tractor. It is low, 
short, and flexible also. The machine I have 
is too tall to go under the branches of trees 
for close cultivation. 

As to cost of operation. I’ve kept no very 
accurate account, but on one twenty acres 
that I plowed and disked for wheat last fall, 
it cost approximately $1.05 per acre for gas 
and oil. Gas at 21.6 cents per gallon, 
lubricant at 80 cents per gallon. The ground 
was hilly, too. 

Look for accessibility, for no tractor 
should be considered on which it is hard to 
make adjustments and repairs. Valves 
will need grinding, connecting rods tighten- 
ing, and so forth; see that they are easy to 

et at 
. Don’t let first cost stand between you and 
a good machine. Cost comes sooner or 
later, better sooner, and have a machine 
that will not need to go to the repair shop 
often. Guy F. Jorpan, Iowa. 


Ohio Peach Crop 


Editor of AMERICAN Fruit GROWER: 

The peach crop in Ohio will be a failure 
this year, due to the very severe winter in- 
juring the buds. The wood has also been 
hurt to some extent, but how much has not 
been determined yet. We have witnessed 
the coldest winter since 1899. The temper- 
ature has ranged as low as 25 and 30 degrees 
below zero in some sections, and in general 
it hovered around zero for a long period. 
Very high wind velocity at times drove in- 
tense cold into the inner layer of the buds, 
freezing the tissues until they were dis- 
colored. 

The injury is more pronounced farther 
from Lake Erie, although the loss sustained 
by the peach growers of Lake Erie peach 
belt will be great. The Lake Erie belt, and 





emportehy Catawba Island and the penin- 
a of eastern Ottawa Oounty, suffered 


great loss from peach injury in the severe 


winter of 1903-1904. 
OhioYranks as a great peach growing state, 
and now more peaches are gown in the Lake 


Erie peach belt than in the whole state ot * 


Michigan. Seldom is there an entire failure 


of the crop, and this is due to the influence | 


of the lake. Much can be done, however, in 
the selection of soils and locations, and no 
less important is the sélection of such vari- 
eties as have been proved to possess the 
highly desirable characteristics of inherent 
vigor and hardiness of wood and buds. 
Trees and orchards of low vitality, generally 
speaking, suffered most severely. 

Usually when the temperature registers 
10 degrees below zero it is considered dan- 
gerous for the peach. If we find that a 
large percentage of the buds are killed, it 
will be good horticulture to prune them back 
severely this year, to encourage new wood 
growth. The difficulty is increased when a 
part of the buds are winter killed, one cannot 
be sure how many live buds are left. The 
work may be delayed until the blosso 
show color, although such late pruning is 
not advised. E. W. MENDENHALL, Ohio. 





Live Braces on Fruit Trees 


Editor of American Fruir Grower: 


In a recent issue an inquiry was made for 
a practical bracing of fruit trees. To my 
opinion nothing can beat the simple and 
natural method employed by many apple 
growers of the Pacific Northwest and by 
orange growers of California. It is the tr: 
ing of natural bridges between the branches. 

In order to be of real value, live braces 
should be started on young trees simul- 
taneously with the forming of the crown. 
Lateral branches can be connected with 
each other, or with the main or central limb. 

When pruning the apple trees in winter, 
two favorably situated shoots of the last 
year’s growth, on different limbs, are 
selected and strongly twisted around each 
other. They must at least be strong and 
long enough that they remain in the twisted 
position, thus forming an elastic bridge. 
In a few years the two twigs have grown 
together into one and the interlacing can 
hardly be recognized any more. While 
most braces are made at the base near the 
trunk, in order to prevent a splitting of the 
branches, more bridges can also be made up 
higher in order to keep the limbs in position 
for good. 

With live braces there is no rubbing, no 
breaking and no renewing, they can both 
spread the limbs apart and hold drooping 
ones straight. Fruit spurs will soon de- 
velop and increase the yield. I can only 
recommend every fruit grower to make 4 
few trials on his own trees. 


F, G, Roru, New Jersey. * 
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The huge cloud of swiftly 
revolving mist covers 
every spot on the 
tree with lightning 
speed and with 
much less 
material than 

the old 
methods. 














Works on 
Any Power Sprayer 


The Spragun works on any power sprayer of 
ordinary quality. As long as you can get pres- 
sure the gun will give perfect results. The 
“Friend” pressure controller, shown below, is a 









‘*Friend’’ Pressure 
Controller. For use 
with any sprayer. 


Price $10.00, F. O. B. 
Gasport. 


Send Coupon. 


cure for all relief valve troubles. It is adjustable 
to any desired pressure so that there is no dan- 
ger of “blow-ups” or of putting extra strain on 
* the machinery. Releasing the lever relieves the 
ressure instantly. The Pressure Controller is 
like all “Friend” products, carefully made from the 
very best material. It stands up under hard work 
and its action is accurate at any desired pressure. 
The constant overflow of inefficient relief valves 
is a serious waste. Get a “Friend” Pressure 
Controller for your Sprayer and feel safe. 


‘Use the ‘Frien 


Dangerous towers and cumbersome 
spray poles are not necessary. You can 
stand on the ground and spray tall trees 
thoroughly with a “Friend” Spragun and 
do it quicker and with less material. The 
revolving spray twists around among the 
leaves and branches, covering all sides 
with a fine coating of material. 

The Spragun action is quick. Light 
enough to be held in one hand, it can be 
moved here and there instantane- 
ously without fatigue, and with- 
out catching or clogging. 
A partial turn of the 
wrist projects a 
long dis- 
tance spray 


“Friend” 
Power Sprayers ey 
are built in 

three sizes— 

small, medium and large. 
There is a “Friend” 
Sprayer exactly suited to your 
requirements. 








A “Friend”’ Spragun at work 


A low center of gravity; short turning, light 
draft; accessibility ; high power, high pressure, unit 
power plant and the Spragun equipment feature 
“Friend” Power Sprayers. Send for catalog. 














41 East Avenue 














The Friend Manufacturing Co. 


GASPORT, N. Y. 


Desirable territory open for live-wire agents 
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d’SPRAGUN 


It gives-a revolving cloud of spray which covers both sides of the leaf and 
saves time, labor, material. ‘Works on any good power sprayer. Send coupon. 


wide one for close range. In many or- 
chards it is not necessary to stop the team 
until the tank has run out. 

Actual experience has shown that one 
man with a ‘Friend’ Spragun on the rig 
will do as big a day’s work as two men 
with poles and do it better. Add to this 
saving in labor, the labor saved on the 
team and the saving in material (actual 
tests show 25%) and you will find it will 
not be a question of whether you can afford 
a Spragun, but how long you can afford to 
do without it. 


Thousands Sold Last Year 


The “Friend” Spragun is the original 
spray gun. Thousands were sold last year. 
If you know of anyone that used a spray 
gun in 1917 it was a “Friend.” Ask him 
about the results he got from his spraying. 


The gun with the 
Revolving Spray 
that hits 
everything 
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Goods are 
Not Satis- 
factory 


Send us the coupon below with your check, 
draft, or money order and we will ship the goods 
to you by return mail, special delivery parcel 
post. If “Friend” products are not as repre- 
sented money cheerfully refunded. 





COUPON 


_ THE FRIEND MANUFACTURING CO. 
41 East Ave., Gasport, N.Y. ; 


-’ Send me special delivery Parcel Post— 
-~++.-.--Spraguns at $12.00 each. 


Simei de Pressure Controllers at $10.00 each. 


money order 
check Te eae 
draft 


Enclosed find } 


: I understand I may return these items and get my money back 
if they donot prove as represented. 


Inow usea......... -Sprayer. My farm has - ; - acres of orchard 
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Our New Home 


EAR AMERICAN FruiIT GROWER Read- 
ers: 

The AMERICAN FruIT GROWER has moved 
into its new quarters, and we like them so 
well that, though our magazine is a “live 
one,” we hope it has here found its last, 
long home. 

In distance it has made no great journey, 
being still at 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, 
but in point of looks it has gone far. The 
new offices are simply out of sight, and we 
want as many as possible of our subscribers 
to call on us here. 

Fondly hoping that it might turn the 
thoughts of the ladies from the dread period 
of spring house cleaning, we intrusted to 
them the selection of floor coverings. In 
our poor masculine way, we hesitatingly 
murmured something about red being a nice, 
cheerful color, but a pitying glance ex- 
changed between the aesthetic creatures 
said, more plainly than words, “There! 
Didn’t you just know they’d want to splash 
red all over these perfectly good floors?’ 
Deeply humiliated we had to pretend that 
we had been misunderstood, and that the 
sober brown of their choice was what we had 
in mind all along. 

Then we got another shock. ‘Pekin 
blue”? sash curtains appeared at the win- 
dows. This is something new to us and we 
innocently inquired, “Why Pekin?” ‘“Be- 
cause,” chirped the office kid, “‘one always 
wants a peek-in at windows.” This was 
frivolous, and we assumed an expression of 
dignity. 

We were told seriously, that all nice 
offices now-a-days have curtains. We 
groaned in spirit as our thoughts flew back 
to the good old days when a publisher’s 
offices were cleaned just once in a lifetime— 
the day before the first force moved in. 


However, it turned out that the ladies 


were right. No one can take a look at our 
rooms and not feel their brightening influ- 
ence. The day we returned from a business 
trip, and the new offices, opened during our 
absence, burst upon our ken, we did gasp a 
bit. There lay the soft brown rugs, there 
hung that laughing note of Chinese blue, 


and there, from our own particular desk, a 


yellow jonquil nodded a sunny welcome. 
The sense of unaccustemedness soon wore 

off, and now we feel as cozy and comfortable 

as we hope to make you when you drop in to 


see us. We did later surreptitiously bestow 
the jonquil upon the elevator boy, who 
sniffed ecstatically and then opined that 
*Nothin’ tickled his nose like vi’lets.”’ 

We are all ready for company, and you'll 
find that the curtains are no drawback to 
the hearty greeting that you will receive. 

Come to see us. SAMUEL ADAMS. 





Tractor and Truck Experience 


E WANT to know what experience 

our readers have had with tractors 
and trucks. Hundreds of farmers are de- 
bating whether they shall install a tractor 
on their farms this year to make up for the 
shortage of man labor. It would be a great 
help to these men if persons who have had 
actual experience would tell them about it. 
They want to know the good with the bad. 
What make is best for certain conditions. 
The tractor best fitted for steep land or 
tough soil may very well not be the best 
suited to mellow, level fields. The size 
suitable to a ranch of hundreds of acres 
would be an elephant on the hands of the 
small farmers. 

Actual experience is what we want. If 
you read the fine article of Chas. A. Green 
in this issue of the AMERICAN FRuIT GRow- 
ER you will see what a direct duty it is for 
us to give to each other the benefit of our 
experience. That’s your duty to your 
neighbor, and if farmers ever needed to hang 
together for the good of each other and of 
the country, it is now. We don’t ask for 
fine writing, but just for plain speaking, and 
if you can send along a photograph of. your 
tractor or truck at work it will be welcome. 





True Friends of Fruit Growers 


EW FRUIT growers have failed to yield 

at times to the temptation of calling 

birds “‘ pesky critters”’ whose joy and aim in 

life seems to be to devour his cherries, peck 

his grapes or, if he happens to be a crow or 
hawk, to feast on his young chicks. 

We cannot exonerate all of the feathered 
friends from the accusation of being a little 
thievish at times, though many careful ob- 
servations go to prove that even the most 
destructive of birds have a balance to their 
credit when we come to weigh their services 
against their depredations. But what about 
the harmless and dear little creatures which 
we either discourage about our homes and 
farms by keeping cats, or at the least fail to 
provide for in hard weather or in the 
droughts or summer? 

Birds are the natural enemy of all the 
pests which infest our orchards and vege- 
table gardens and, in fact, all of our growing 
crops. Remove the birds and the pest flour- 
ishes unchecked and costs the grower many 
dollars in hard cash. Here are a few facts 
stated by the great Chapman which will 
cast a little light on some unappreciated 
services: 

“It was found that the stomach of a single 
cedar waxwing contained 100 cankerworms, 
that one cuckoo had eaten 250 caterpillars, 
that 454-plant lice were in the stomach of 
one chickadee, that a nighthawk.had made 
a meal on 600 grasshoppers, that a flicker 


had devoured 1,000 chinch bugs, that a scar- 


American Fruit Grower: 


let tanager was seen to eat 630 gipsy-moth 
caterpillars in eighteen minutes, or at the 
rate of 2,100 per hour, while a Maryland 
yellowthroat ate 3,500 plant lice in forty 
minutes, or at the rate of 5,270 an hour!” 
Add to the credit of the various birds 
their destruction of such insects and flies as 
spread disease, the keen appetite of owls for 


small rodents, the general habit of eating > 


weed seeds, and, far from their service to 
man, their bright beauty, their cheerful 
ways, their melodious songs, and you will 
see that we do indeed owe much considera- 
tion to these charming creatures. 





Home, Sweet Home 
S YOUR home really “‘sweet home,”’ or 


just the place where you go to eat anda 


sleep? If the latter, you are pretty sure t 
be putting all the blame on that wife of 
yours, who, just because she is your wife, is 
not considered by you to be entitled to a 
touch of your “company manners.” 

Just ask yourself whether you would think 


of using the same tone to a friend or neigh- 


bor that you permit yourself when talking 
to your wife and children. Of course we 
know that you have been slaving for them 
the livelong day, and when you come in at 
night all tired out they ought to realize how 
hard you’ve been working for them, and act 
accordingly. Well, perhaps your wife has 
been doing a few odd jobs during your ab- 
sence, and she has less physical force to do 
them with than you have. She may be a 
little worn and fretful. 

But show us the woman who isn’t more 
rested by a word of praise or affection than 
by a day’s holiday. Just try it, Mr. Man. 
See what a pretty smile she still has left to 
respond to your compliments or endear- 
ments. Old Shakespeare was a keen ob- 
server of human nature or his plays would 
never have won the esteem in which they are 
still held. He makes one of his women say 
to her man, “‘ You may ride us, with one soft 
kiss, a thousand furlongs ere with spur we 
heat an acre.” That’s as true today of 
women as it was in Shakespeare’s time. Be 
a little more patient with the children, too. 


When you were their age you were not the 


model of decorum you now are. 





Typewriter Saves Labor 
ET THE farmer, when he is considering 





| 
| 





we 


all possible labor-saving devices, in- 
clude a typewriter. Sometimes the ‘armen, 


is too busy to talk, oftener he is too busy to 
write. Many times a detail of real impor- 
tance is neglected because of the time re- 
quired to get out pen, ink and paper and for 
the laborious use of the same. 

A typewritten sheet is easy to write, easy 
to read, neat, enduring, makes a good im- 
pression on the recipient. With the use of 
carbon paper a single writing will give you 
two or three copies. The man who once 
forms the habit of preserving copies of busi- 
ness letters will find that it saves him much 
worry and doubt. Ask any progressive 
neighbor who uses a typewriter whether he 
would ever again be without one, and his 
reply should settle all your doubts as to its 
convenience. 
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oth Keep Your Boy on the Farm dim, did we refrain from complaining as we bed and plenty to eat will be the exte it of 
the HAT the farms of our country too often pictured the illumifation of that ghastly his exactions. 
ind lose their most valuable asset by the strip of land lit up by star shells? Give the boys a chance on the farm. 
rty boys of the farmer’s family going to the city We've made some big sacrifices, let’s not : 
just at the age when they have attained be small and trivial about the little things. Meeting Rural Needs 
= maximum usefulness, has long been realized oe Sage a 5 ig a oe own NTERTAINMENT is as much needed 
Ne and deplored. What the farmer is slower to slilnamhiadashitis aaa pret’ ge in the country as in the town. All 
ais © . realize is that the fault lies largely at his , work and no play makes Jack a dull boy 
- own door. 7 whether his name be Algernon Officestool or 
he | Self-interest, as well as patriotism, should Parm Labor from Town plain Bill Jones. Only comparatively re- 
‘ill rouse the farm fathers to do all in their USANDS of farmers are looking for cently have even the large cities realized 
v6 [ power to make farming attractive to the help in planting the crops. Later many the need of recreational centers. This need 
boys. Nothing so stimulates loyalty and more thousands of farmers will be looking has been heavily emphasized by the war, 
energy in any employee, in any kind of work, for help in harvesting the crops. That help and by the consequent large numbers of 
as the sense of being an integral part of the will not be found in the country because all YOUg men in training camps, who, when 
enterprise. If the boy is working solely for jo rmal farm labor is engaged. The towns off duty, immediately look for .“‘something 
or his father’s benefit, there will be no unbreak- and cities are the only source of supply. to do.” Large sums have been raised to 
nde a able bond to sever when the time comes for ‘The cities are anxious to co-operate. They erect buildings where they may go and find 
a od him to “cut loose.” have the labor, such as it is, but the limit of pleasure that is both amusing and harmless. 
of By letting the little fellows start out with 4) ,;, co-operation is restricted by the But the rural community cannot raise 
is a calf, a pig or colt of their very own, or by natural conditions of city life. The utmost ‘ange sums. The church and the school- 
a giving them a share in the profit from the of their effort will be the listing of those who house are the only two buildings free to all, 
fields or orchards in which they work, an in- are willing to go to the country and the in the majority of country neighborhoods. 
nk timate personal relation is established, and , ,aintenance of agents to bring the man who Then why not use the schoolhouse for such 
h- affection and interest alike keep them tied to ;, looking for help face to face with the man diversion as is demanded? “It is certainly 
ng the soil. In this way, and in this way alone, who is looking for an opportunity to help. 2 lack of efficiency,” says Prof. Baker, of the 
ve the very best hope of a future supply of There is some disposition among farmers Kansas State Agricultural college, ‘to 
m skilled farmers is preserved to the country. {5 ridicule the idea of a city chap being build and maintain expensive school build- 
at useful on a farm, the city man who does not 128s and equipment to be used only five or 
yw Compare Sacrifice know “gee” from “haw.” But how much ‘iX hours a day for eight or nine months of 
ct E ARE right patriotic as a whole. did the sons of these same farmers know the year. Sinee the taxpayers own this 
as We believe in the war to make the about city life when they went hither to ¢d¥ipment they should derive the largest 
b- world safe for democracy. Many of us have seek employment? Many of them were as Possible interest on their investment. With 
do gone so far as to send away with a smile the green as gourds. But they were received ut a fraction of the cost, schoolhouses 
a boys who are dearer to us than life itself. kindly and handled patiently. Why should ™ight be planned and adapted to serve all 
Yes, we’ve been cheerful and patriotic about not farmers receive the sons of the city as the purposes of specially designed buildings.” 
re the direct issues of the war, but not alittle kindly as the city has received the sons of BY making social life brighter, vast re- 
an grumbling has been heard on all sides about the country? sources of potential farm labor may be 
n. the inconveniences that have arisen, the The word comes that many city high- S@ved from the waste that attends the flow 
to little sacrifices that have been demanded. school boys are receiving instruction in the 0! country boys to the city. 
r- When we were cold in January it was eas- feeding and handling of horses by way of 4 
b- ier to denounce the administration than to preparation for useful service in the coun- Did They Want the Vote? 
Id grit our chattering teeth and never whimper, try during vacation. Boys who take the TOTAL of 78,192 votes were cast in four ~ 
re because we knew what the boys in the trouble to prepare themselves for farm congressional elections in New York. 
Ly trenches were suffering from cold and wet. labor as well as city conditions will permit Of these 31,858 were cast by women. There 
ft When we tired of corn bread did we stop to will surely be deserving of a fair trial. These was no particular party issue to call them 
ve remember those who had no bread at all? bright boys will learn quickly and most of out, yet they came. More than this—there 
of When we couldn’t take the trip we had _ them will make good if given a fair chance. is every evidence that they knew what they 
be planned because that particular train had Farmers’ wives should not be upset over wished to do before reaching the polls and 
“iP ) been discontinued, did we recall that thereis the prospect of having a city boy in the they did it quietly, speedily and in a well- 
le * no limited express nor special car traversing home. He is almost certain to be well-bred, informed manner without fuss or foolish 
No Man’s Land? And if our lights were and he will certainly be cheerful. A good questions. 
‘ Adventures of Bud Pippin and Simon Spray 
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Bud Turns in a False Alarm and Solves the Farm Labor Question 
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A BOOKLET 


of Great Interest 


vee FRE 


WILL BE SENT gee 
By the | 


Chamber of Commerce, Charlottesville, Va. 


H tx: is an opportunity for you to get first-hand 





facts from the leading business men’s organiza- 
tion of Charlottesville—the county seat of 
Albemarle County. 
If you are not already familiar with the wonderful 
adv antages this rich section offers you and your family, 
both in 


HEALTH AND WEALTH 


by all means send for this dependable, interesting book- 
let printed in colors and truthfully describing 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


—The Land here is highly productive, particularly suited for fruit 
raising and the home of the famous Albemarle Pippin Apple. 

—The Climate is delightful, with a moderate temperature both 
winter and summer. 

—The Educational advantages are unsurpassed, the University of 
Virginia being located here. 

—The Social conditions are splendid. 

—Historically Charlottesville is famous as the location of Monti- 
cello, the old home of Thomas Jefferson. 


Write for Free Booklet Today 
A postcard or letter will bring it to you free postpaid by return mail. 


ADDRESS 
_ Chamber of Commerce, Charlottesville, Va. 




















Win the War By Preparing the Land, 
Sowing the Seed and Producing 
Bigger Crops 


Work in Joint Effort the Soil of the U. S. and Canada—Co-operative 
Farming in Man Power Necessary to Win the Battle for Liberty. 
The Food Controllers of United States and Canada are asking for greater food 
production. Scarcely 100,000,000 bushels of wheat can be sent to the allies 
overseas before the crop harvest. Upon the efforts of the United States and 
Canada rest the burden of supply. 


Every Available Tillable Acre Must Contribute; Every Available 
Farmer and Farm Hand Must Assist. 


Western Canada has an enormous acreage to be seeded, but man power is short 
and an appeal to the United States allies is for more men for seeding operations 


Canada’s Wheat Production Last Year was 225,000,000 Bushels; 
the demand from Canada alone, for 1918, is 400,000,000 Bushels. 


To secure this she must have assistance. She has the land but needs the men. 
The Government of the United States wants every man who can effectively help 
to do farm work this year. It wants the land in the United States developed 
first, of course; but it also wants to help Canada. Whenever we find a man we 
can spare to Canada’s fields after ours are supplied, we want to direct him there. 
Apply to our Employment Service, and we will tell where you can best serve the 
combined interests. 


Western Canada’s help will be required not later than April Sth: 
Wages to competent help, $50 a month and up, beard and lodging. 
Those who respond to this appeal will get a warm welcome, good wages, good 
board, and find comfortable homes. They will get a rate of one cent a mile from 
Canadian boundary points to destination and return. 


For particulars as to routes aid places where emplayment may be had, apply to 


U. S. Employment Service, Dept. of Labor 


Chicago, Bloomington, Danville Joliet, Decatur, Quincy, Galesburg 
and Alton, ili.; Indianapolis, ind. or Milwaukee and Madison, Wis. 















Prosperity and pleasure await the farmer in the South, where long growing seasons, abundant rain- 

+ fall and ideal climatic conditions make farming pleasant and profitable. The beautifully illustrated 
magazine—"*The Southern Homesecher”—describes many opportunities for the truck and poultry 
farmer, orchardman, stock raiser and dairyman. Good fara lands along the N. & W,. at $15 per 
Se . Farm crops are double normal prices, Write today for a free copy of this interest- 


4 fF LARA, ber ad eh Norfolk & Western Ry., 395 N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Virginia 
FREE MAGAZINE 
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Some Profitable — - 
Bush Fruits 


By Anna Wade Galligher, Ohio 


There are some localities where no 
small or bush fruits, except those that 
grow wild, are ever seen. We know scores 
of families who depend entirely upon wild 
berries for their annual supply. This, as a 
tule, is more common where there is no 
market for fruit near enough to simulate 
this branch of horticulture. 

Where there are good local markets the 
small grower can usually find ready sale 
for any surplus he may happen to have on 
hand, unless that particular kind is the 
same as everyone else in the neighborhood 
is producing. 


Choose Popular Kinds 


During the past few years we have 
learned some things about growing small 
fruits and also about selling direct to con- 
sumers. While we grow “a little of every- 
thing,” so to speak, we find that there is a 
greater demand for certain kinds; there- 
fore, we believe that every beginner who 
starts to grow fruit for home use should 
select good varieties, so that should the 
time ever come when a surplus must be 
disposed of there will be no difficulty in 
finding a market. 

Here, we find red currants and red rasp- 
berries are more profitable than any other 
bush fruits. We grow Red Cross and 
Diploma currants; Herbert and Cuthbert 
red raspberries. Of course, there are other 
good varieties, but these are excellent 
sorts for this section. 

We grow a few Cumberland black, and 
also Gregg raspberries. Eldorado blcck- 
berries have been tried in a small way 
lately, but while they thrive wonderfully 
the berries are not in demand because, 
perhaps, like the black raspberry business, 
every grower who furnishes small fruit has 
a blackberry pateh and a black raspberry 
patch, and the business has been slightly 
overdone, especially blackberry produc- 
tion. 

However, there has always been a better 
demand for black raspberries in spite of 
the fact that they are so largely grown, 
simply because wild rapsberries are scarce, 
while blackberries grow wild in great 
abundance. 


Make Picnic of Berry Picking. 


This may not be the case in other sec- 
tions, but here city people go out for 
miles, every season, in search of wild 
blackberries. This seems to be the most 
popular “sport” in blackberry season 
around here. Hence, our decision not to 
waste any time in trying to induce people 
to buy cultivated blackberries when they 
can get their berries merely for the picking. 
They don’t even ask permission some- 
times. 

Automobile parties come to a black- 
berry thicket near here and pick from day- 
light until dark. 


Red Fruits Liked Best 


We have not:yet been able to furnish 
enough red currants to supply the demand 
but hope to later when our young bushes 
get to bearing. They were set in 1916 and 
are not yet large enough to bear a full crop. 


Have not sold any fruit from these, byt we |}: 


have a few old rows that yeild fairly well. 


A few of these are black.- We always 


relished the flavor of the. black currant, 
but somehow we never could sell these 
as well as other varieties. It is the same 
with the white sorts here, although very 
few of the latter are grown. 

Red raspberries sell ‘“‘like hot cakes.’ 
Although Saori of all kinds were plentiful 
last year, we had no trouble getting $6.00 
a bushel or 20 cents a quart, retail, for all 
the red raspberries that we could furnish. 
We sell these berries direct to consumers 
along with other produce. It takes a good 
many berries to fill a basket, but it pays to 
fill each quart good and full, then charge a 
fair price. Treat all customers alike. 

Every amateur should study local con- 
ditions where fruit is to be grown for the 
local trade. Try to produce the fruits that 
sell the best, and are best suited to your 
soil and climate. Learn to cultivate, fer- 
tilize, spray and prune. 





Sing a song of snow time, 
A cellar full of coal; 
Old Boreas breezed through it 





And left nothing but the hole. 


| Du Bois: 


American. Fruit Grower 


BEEKEEPING 


TIME TO GET READY 


It is high time now to order your bees and out- 
fit, to help save some of the $100,000,000 worth of 
honey nectar that goes to- waste year] in this 
country. It’s easy to do and very probable, i 
1 do it right—and we can tell you how. 
awn or orchard or garden or farm is the a nad 
and big enough. It is time- now to order your 
bees and outfit. Send for either or both our 
booklets, ‘A Look-In on Beekeeping” and “‘Be- 
ginning Beekeeping and Beginners’ Complete 

tfits.” We will also send , if you ask for it, 
our booklet on supplies and appliances of every 
kind for beekeepers, with prices and descriptions. 
It’s full of beekeeping information. Address 


THE A. I, ROOT CO., MEDINA, O 
[For 50 years in the bochhesiog business. ] 
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Strawberry Plants 


Headquarters for fall bearing. 100 standard 
varieties to choose from. Information about 
planting, growing and harvesting all free. 
Send for berry book FREE 


E. W. POTTER, Box 318, Leslie, Mich. 


Wholesale Prices 


On large orders of small fruit plants; large assortment 
of the BEST new and standard varieties to select from, 
including the BEST fall bearing kinds. 25 years ex- 
perience in propagating fruit plants, and every ship- 
ment backed by our ironclad guarantee. Send today 
for our free catalog, showing eight pages of berries in 
their natural colors. 


A. O. Weston & Co., Bridgman, Mich. 


JONES’ NUT TREES 


My hardy Pennsylvania grown, budded and grafted 
trees are the very best obtainable. Don’t waste money 
and time planting worthless’ seedlings or Southern-grown 
nut trees, but write today for a copy of my free tthlante 
and cultural guide. 


J. F. Jones, The Nut Specialist 


Box W., Lancaster, Pa. 


Cabbage, Tomato, Potato and 
Bermuda Onion 


PLANTS 


Potato Plants $2.25 per 1000 
Other Plants $1.50 per 1000 


500 Cabbage or Onions mailed postpaid for $1.25 
H. R. BALLARD PAVO, GA, 





















PROPS MORE FRUIT 
aes? Sac te deal ‘Avhte, “White Fly Stee te 


¥ quer FISH oi 
‘SOAP. 1SH Ol 


Fite, pil tree, posta wy} t injury to tree. 


: FREE Gur valuable book gh, free” snd 
JAMES GOOD, 2111-15 E, er ae Ave., PHILA. 


COMMERCIAL SULPHUR 


Brooklyn Brand, 99% Pure 
For Orchardist and the Manufacture of Spraying Material 


SUPERFINE COMMERCIAL FLOUR SULPHUR 
Brooklyn Brand, 99% Pure 
For Dusting Purposes 


BATTELLE & RENWICK _ 
80 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 




















SPRAY YOUR ORCHARD WITH 
Lime - Sulphur 
SOLUTION 


Lime-Sulphur is the best known Fungicides the safest 
and surest for San Jose Scale. — Du Bois in 
concentrated solution is guaranteed free from sedi- 
ment, and not to crystallize. Manufactured by 

H, A. DU BOIS & SONS, Cobden, IHinois 
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PAY. BIG PROFITS 


Raise your own honey. We start you 


in. America 





Bis F REE 
DADANT & SONS, Box 11, Hamilton, Til. 
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Handling Bees the First Time 


By E. R. Root, Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture 


the prospective beekeeper to buy his 

bees first in his own locality, if they 
ean be secured, and failing to find any, to 
order from some dealer in the South. It 
is presumed, therefore, that the bees have 
.. been already ordered and that they will be 
placed in the fruit orchard on or before the 
first of April, or, in any event, before the 
trees come into bloom. 

If the bees are ordered in the locality, 
one, two, three or more colonies, as the 
case may be, induce the farmer of whom 
the bees are purchased, to bring the bees 
himself and place them in your orchard. 
The colonies should be scattered over the 
entire orchard to secure better pollination, 
for when the weather is bad, cold or rainy, 
bees fly but a short distance, and experi- 
ence proves that the trees nearest to the 
hives are better pollinated than those 
more remote. 

Hives should be placed so far as possible 
in a location protected from the prevailing 
winds, with the entrance facing either east 
or south. Each hive should be properly 
leveled up on four bricks, with a slight 
slant to the front. This is to make it pos- 
sible for the water to run out of the en- 
trance from heavy storms. 


Beekeeper’s Outfit 


In getting to work with bees, one should 
put a bee veil over the face, and, if very 
timid, wear a pair of gloves. A bee smoker, 
ordered with the outfit of hives, is almost 
a necessity. This should have in it some 
old rags or rotten wood—anything that 
will burn slowly and make smoke. When 
this fuel is ignited a considerable amount 
of smoke can be generated by working the 
bellows. Bees should always be smoked a 
little before attempting to do anything 
with them. 

If the bees are to come from a distance, 


I: PREVIOUS issues we have advised 


the new hives already purchased should 


be placed at advantageous positions in 
various parts of the orchard as already 


Drumming bees up into the empty box. 


explained. Bees that come by express 
may be nuclei, that is, little colonies upon 
two or three combs in ordinary. shipping 
boxes; or they may come in wire cloth 
cages, without combs, one or two pounds 
in a cage. 

How to Release Bees 


One pound of bees (about 5,000) make a 
very nice start, and when such a package 
arrives in good condition at the express 
office, the bees can be released in the hive 
already prepared for them. When sent 
in pound lots it is necessary that the pur- 
chaser have his hives ready. In case he 
had no combs, frames of foundation may 
be used. The entrance of the hive should 
be contracted and a little piece of per- 
forated metal, just large enough to let the 
bees through, but not the queen, should 
be placed over the entrance. This is to 
prevent the bees and queen from swarming 
out. Very often the dealer furnishes these 
with the packages. 

In case there is no perforated metal, the 
bees should be released late in the after- 
noon. The hives should be opened up, 
after which smoke should be blown upon 
the bees in the wire cage—not too much, 
but just enough to quiet them. With a 
screwdriver, one side of the wire cloth 
should be opened up, when the cage may 
be laid upon the frames. Sometimes the 
bees won’t go down and it may be neces- 
sary to blow a little more smoke upon the 
bees and give the cage a jar so as to dis- 
lodge most of the bees, allowing them to 
fall down upon the frames. 

If the bees arrive by express after dark, 
the sides of the wire cloth cage should be 
painted with a thin syrup. This they will 
take up very readily. Give them enough 
syrup, to the extent of about half a pint, 
but be careful not to overdo it; and don’t 
allow the syrup to run through the wire 
cloth onto the bees as you would be sure to 
kill them. If the bees appear to be in bad 
condition let them loose immediately into 
the hives. If they appear to be in good 








Buying a good-sized swarm from a near-by 
keeper is the best way of all to make 
a start, One is enough to begin with. 


* 


condition, wait until about four or five 
o’clock, in the afternoon, then let the bees 
run in at the entrance after opening the 


cage. 
Food for Bees 


At the time of placing the bees upon the 
frames, the bees should have a little sugar 
syrup given them. To make the syrup, 
mix sugar and water about equal propor- 


tions, stir well, and place in an ordinary 


tin pan. Over the syrup -place a. wet 
cheesecloth, the edges of which come down 
over the side and on the frames. The bees 
will crawl up on the cloth, over the syrup. 
The bees should be fed in this way for sev- 
eral days. They will take down perhaps a 
pint of syrupinaday. Draw out the combs 
from the wax sheets, this will induce 
them to start breeding, until they form a 
regular colony. 

For an ordinary 10-acre orchard, if .the 
weather conditions are favorable, five one- 


Buying bees by the pound is a good way to start, 
provided you don’t get too small a package. Cut 
the wire cloth from one side of the cage and lay 
it flat on the frames. Put on an empty super, 
then the cover, and let the bees work their way 
down into the hive. 





pound packages of bees in five hives, would 
do very good work in pollination. Of 
course it would be better if one were to 
have ten pounds, or better, still, a full col- 
ony to the acre, but with ordinary weather 


conditions, a pound of bees to the acre will | 
That means in all, about 


do fairly well. 
25,000 bees. 


How to Handle Bees 


In case the bees are bought as a full-size | 
colony on’ movable frames, from ‘some } 
farmer in the locality, the problem of the 
beginner will be very simple, especially if | 
he can get the farmer to give him a little | 
instruction on how to handle the bees. In | 
the absence of any instructions, he should } 
Before opening the | 


proceed as follows: 
hive, smoke from the bee smoker should 
be blown in at the entrance, two or thre 
light puffs, and no more. This should be 


done during the middle hours of the day /f 


when the sun shines—never toward night, 


or when the atmosphere is chilly or cold. | 


After blowing smoke into the entrance, 
as explained, the cover should be lifted, 
when smoke should be blown between the 
crack made by the separation of the cover 
and the hive. Cover should be lifted very 
gently and more smoke blown in over the 
bees. The amount of smoke that the oper- 
ator should use will depend upon circum- 
stances. If the bees seem to be uneasy, 
flying up and making a bluff as if they 
were about to sting, or even if they show 
any disposition to sting, more smoke should 
be used. If the bees rush down between 
the frames no more smoke will be required. 

The frames in an ordinary Langstroth 
hive may be glued down pretty fast. Be- 





Buying a three-frame nucleus is a safe way to 
start, although rather expensive. 
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ginners should be careful in lifting out any 
such and they should see that the combs 
are not built crosswise. If each comb is 
built inside the frame, the problem of get- 
ting at the brood nest or the inside of the 
hive will be pany progeny 4 simple. ill 
that is necessary is to pry the frames apart 
with a screwdriver, make as much room as 
possible, then after blowing a little smoke 
between the frames, lift the frame out very 
gently, being careful not to roll the bees 
over or smash them. 

Usually it will not be necessary to open 
up the hives, except to see that they have 
plenty of stores. If there seems to be no 
honey in the combs, they should be fed as 
previously directed. 


To Transfer From Hive to Hive 


In case the beginner secured his colonies 
in box hives, hives in which the combs are 
built crosswise in the box, it will be neces- 
sary to transfer. This work can be left 
until after the trees have been in bloom, 
but it is usually advisable to transfer on a 


} warm day when the bees are flying to the 
} trees. They are much more easily handled 
| at such times than a little later. 


1 i However, 
so far as pollination is concerned, that is, 


| scattering the pollen from tree to tree, the 


bees will do just as well from a box hive as 
from the most modern hive that was ever 
invented. But assuming the beginner is de- 
sirous of getting the bees transferred, soon 


} as possible, he should proceed as follows: 


Let the box hive, after being moved, 


} stand several days before the bees are final- 


ly transferred. This is to get them accus- 
tomed to the precise location before the 
transfer is made. 

When the first warm day arrives, the sun 
shining and the bees visiting the trees, 
the old box hive is given two or three puffs 
of smoke, when it is removed a few feet 
back, and the new hive is placed exactly in 
the same spot. All returning bees will then 
go into the new hive. After the new hive 
has been put in place of the old one, the old 





The outside of a box hive gives very little indica- 


tion of what is going on inside. The colony 
is like a pigdn a poke. 


hive should be smoked vigorously at the 
entrance and then turned upside down. 
Over it should be placed an empty box, 
large enough to telescope over. It should 
be fastened up so that the box will be above 
the box hive and leave room enough for the 
bees in the lower hive to go up into the box. 
More smoke should be blown in the box 
hive, after which the operator proceeds to 
drum on the side of the old hive. He keeps 
up this drumming until the bees begin to go 
up into the box. 

When two-thirds of the bees are out, 
including the queen (it is important to get 
the queen), the box is carefully lifted off 
with its bees and then dumped in front of 
the new hive. The old hive is turned right 
side up and set with its back to the new 
hive, entrance pointing in the opposite 
direction. All further incoming bees from 
the trees will go into the new hive. The 
old hive will then have the brood and some 
bees left to take care of it. At the end of 
three weeks, or when the.brood has all 
hatched out, the old box hive should be 
smoked at the entrance, turned upside 
down, when the balance of the bees should 
be drummed out and dumped into the en- 
trance of the new hive as before. The old 
combs can then be melted up into wax 
which is now bringing 50 cents per pound. 


Buy From Farmers 


As the season progresses we would advise 
the fruit grower to buy swarms of bees that 
the farmer may have for sale. 

If there are any questions or any points 
discussed in this article you don’t full 
understand, write and I will reply by mail. 
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The 


Quickest! Cheapest! Easiest! 
Way to Pull Stumps!! —- 
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Use a Kirstin Puller 


On 30 Days Free Trial 


Pull Stumps at5Sc! \22=iis 
Labor scarcity no longer prevents “° This “%s 
ANY man pulling STUMPS! One /” GreatBook \ 
man alone handles, operates this # FREE winter. 'y 
famous Kirstin one-man CLUTCH u faipiericcenzecims 
Stump Puller! No help needed! No ee te ae u 


















horses! Leverage principle gives man Wy ‘ae"sccr"tuse'ee” Uy 
giant’s power — enables you to pull “g, *reciayorren 4 


stumps big, little, green, rotten, low-cut Sense?” 


tap-rooted—or brush! Pulls them quickly! 

EASILY! CHEAPLY!! A record breaking 30 Days FREE 
TRIAL to prove astounding superiority! Clear one acre 
from one anchor—think of it! No longer is labor scarcity 
a good excuse for stumps—not with the 


Peach Yellows 
and Rosette 


While there are perhaps other diseases of 
the peach which cause more actual finan- 
cial loss to the grower, none has been the 
subject of so much and, it may be added, 
such fruitless investigation. Educational 
and legal campaigns are constantly con- 
ducted against it. So far, the only safe 
method of tizatment (which can scarcely 
be called a cure) is to cut down promptly 
all trees that are known to be infected 
with this dread and mysterious disease. 
If this treatment is neglected in even 
one year, the danger of serious spread of 
infection is great and the trees in a neg- 
lected orchard will perish rapidly, death 
taking place in three or four years or soon- 
er, while the crop from a diseased tree is 
rare and never of any commercial value. 


Geographic Limitations 


The yellows appear only in the cooler 
parts of the North American continent. 
When it is seen in states farther south than 
usual—such as Georgia—it is found only 
in the higher altitudes which furnish the 
same temperatures as the states located 
farther north. It appears chiefly on 
peaches and nectarines, but Japanese 
plums, apricots and almonds are not im- 


6 Speeds! 


cable. 








irstin 9"¢Stump Puller 


Single — Double — Triple Power 


Because of its wonderful double leverage, the Kirstin gives a boy the power of a 
giant, Afew poundson the handle pulls tons on the stump ! No stump can resist it! 
When stump loosens, increase speed, without stopping! 
Patented jiffy “speed-shift” enables you to operate in any 
one of 6 Speeds and make the change instantaneously. Saves time—saves trouble 
—permits pulling stumps in from 4 to 10 minutes at a cost of from 5c to 10c. 
Take-up saves time and bother in taking up cable-slack—makes quick hitches 
ible--saves The Kirstin is made of high grade steel, strong, light, 
easy to handle. Soft steel clutches grip cable without injury. Nothing to wear, 
get out of order! None like it! A 3-year guaran 
Most economical puller made! Used by U.S. Gov't! Users everywhere. 


Four Big Liberal Propositions 


with a No-Money-in-Advance, 30-Day FREE 

TRIAL OFFER, an Easy 6-Months-to-Buy 

Plan and a SPECIAL OFFER to one man 
ina community! Get all the facts!—as ex- 
plained in book! Write for it quick— 





tee—flaw or no flaw! Lasts for 






















by bountiful crops of wheat and other grains. 


acre—get $2. a bus 


what you can do in Western 
In the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan or Alberta you can get a 


Homestead of 160 Acres Free 
and other land at very low prices. 

During many years Canadian wheat 
fields have averaged 20 bushels to the 
acre — many yields as high as 45 bushels 
to the acre. Wonderful crops also of 

Oats, Bariey and Flax. Mixed Farm- 
ing is as profitable an as grain raie- 
ing. Good schools, churches, markets conven- 
ient, climate excellent. Write for literature 

particul as to reduced railway rates 
to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or to 
C. J, BROUGHTON, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

215 Traction Temuinal Bide Indianapolis, Ind. 

GEORGE A. HALL, 123 Second St., Miiwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Government Agents 





Scenes of Prosperity 


are common in Western Canada. The thousands of U.S. farmers 
who have accepted Canada’s generous offer to settle on home- 
steads or buy farm land in her provinces have been well repaid 


Where you can buy good farm land at $16. to $30. per 

el for wheat and raise 

bushels to the acre you are bound to make money—that’s 
Ww Canada. 





20 to 45 








YOU NEED THIS FRUIT GUIDE 
It lists and accurately describes p Gependadte varieties of 
Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, C and Small Fruits. 
~ RF budded from bearing orehard. Every variety of 
beach is first tried out in our test orchard. Send a 
Dossal to-day for this free 80-page illustrated Fruit Guide. 


e Py e by 
J. GMARRISON -& , cTORS 








Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 


mune. 
The yellows is thought to have started 
somewhere near Philadelphia, and was 
noted as early as 1760. Its present limits 
include Canada and New England as far 
north as peaches are grown, and from 
there go south to Maryland and Delaware, 
into Virginia and thence south along the 
mountains far into the southern states, 
thence through the central states as far 
west as Arkansas and eastern Kansas. 


Percentage of Loss 


In affected regions there is an annual 
loss of from one to three per cent, but less 
than this in well-cared for orchards. 
Similar effects upon foliage may be 
found in other diseases, but the effect on 
the fruit is clearly to be recognized. The 
first indication of yellows is the prema- 
turing of-the fruit, which has peculiar red 
spots on the surfaee and red streaks in the 
flesh. Though some varieties normally 
have minute red spots upon the skin, the 
spots of yellows is from one to two centi- 
meters in diameter. The internal streaks 
run all through the flesh and it is difficult to 
discern the indications in peaches of full 
red flesh. 


Premature Fruits 


This characteristic is so marked that the 
yellows is sometimes known as “ prema- 
tures,”’ and really is more descriptive of the 
disease than “‘yellows’’ since there may be 
other causes for yellow foliage, and not all 
trees affected by yellows have yellow 
foliage. 

Fruits on affected trees—or on affected 
branches—mature days or even several 
weeks before that on healthy trees and 
branches. Though some parts of a tree 
may be affected before the trouble is per- 
ceived on the rest of the tree, all attempts 
to save the tree by taking out the diseased 
boughs have been failures, as the remain- 
der of the tree later shows the disease and 
dies from its effects. 

Borers, partial girdling or other causes 
may cause fruit to premature, but in these 
cases the spots that accompany yellows 
do not show on the surface of the fruit. 


Premature Leaf Buds 


The next symptom is the premature 
development of the leaf buds which would 
normally remain dormant until next spring. 
This is the only sure indication upon trees 
that are not in bearing. Slender, wea 

shoots with narrow yellowish leaves are 
seen. These sometimes occur from other 
causes than yellows. It is rare for the dis- 
ease to develop in trees of less than three 
years, therefore nursery stock seldom shows 
the trouble that may dormant therein. 
The diseased trees are unable to produce 
dormant buds and sometimes there will be 
several sets of slender, sickly branches 
where they should be one dormant bud 


only. 





“Save your bacon.” Save it for the 


American Fruit Grower 








Men Mechanically Inclined. 
Your Services Are Needed. 


EVER before has the demand 
for Automobile, Tractor, Truck and 
Aeroplane motor Mechanics been so great. 
Your serviceis needed in the Army. driving and 
repairing Trucks and Ambulances; in the 
plane section repairing motors; on our farms 
using Tractors; » remember that this 
country has 4,000,000 Automobiles. ds 
w+ B.A who formerly took care of them 
are in the wernment service. iebody 
must take their places. Itis up to you to take 
the places in the garage, etc., of the men that 
must go. Realizing these conditions I have 
made preparation to train men to fill these im- 
_— positions, The demand for menis here. 
am ready to train them. If you arein the draft 
come here and be trained so that you can give 
@ special service to your Country. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


I have written a cnteloge 
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but smooth running. 
Carburetor, Friction clutch pulley. Runs atany speed, 
4H. P. Weighs Only 190 Ibs. 
Mounted on light truck, it may be 

pulled around by hand. 


Just the engine for power 
because of light 
























boys at the front. You can eat apples in-| fA 
stead. Apples contain more calories than || 
you could buy for the same money invested | ( 
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Farm Engine Economy 


on every farm is not because the far- 

mer does not realize the tremendous 
saving of labor effected by the use of a gas- 
oline or kero-oil engine. He would like to 
have a good one, and every one of his self- 
appointed advisers tells him that he cannot 
afford to be without an adequate engine 


Te: reason there is not an engine 


' .. on his farm this season. 
The question in the farmer’s mind is not 
much whether he can afford to do with- 
out it, as whether he can afford to have it. 


When it comes right down to facts he 
knows that the initial investment of the 
cost price is not all there is to this engine 
game. What about the cost of operation? 

If he has read up on the subject he 
knows, that, in spite of the price of engine 
fuel, there is no danger of the supply of 
such fuel becoming exhausted, or even 
diminished, for untold centuries, but 
“How much is it going to cost to run that 
engine?” We are glad to show to this 
honestly inquiring man some costs of 


Will furnish lights for 8 rooms for 10 
evenings. 
. Will grind from 125 to 180 pounds green 

one. 

Will run rip saw, band saw and joiner all 
8 to 10 hours. 

Will turn the grindstone, run the emery 
wheel, forge, lathe and drill for 24 hours. 

Will run emery wheel, drilling machine 
and forge for 8 to 10 hours. 

Will pump 30,000 gallons water with 
centrifugal pump. 

Will pick 20 to 30 bags of peas. 
i Will pump water from 150-foot well all 

ay. 

Will run a medium cutter half a day. 

Will run a medium size saw 9 hours. 

Will handle a 500-foot well machine 4 to 
5 hours. 

Will pull average broom corn thresher 
half a day. 

Will bale 5 tons of straw. 

Will run a 750-lb. drill half a day at 250 
to 300 feet. 














Miss Harriet Miller Operating a Tractor on the Vassar College Farm 


operation as presented below. The farm 
engine is certainly a great boy when he 
gets to work, and he seems to be content to 
do it for very low board wages. 


Cost of Operating 


From reports sent in by engine users, to 
a large engine manufacturer, it is estimated 
that 25 cents’ worth of fuel will do the fol- 
owing kinds of work: 
: Will cut 12 tons of silage, elevating it 30 
ee 


a : 

Will cut 200 to 250 feet poplar lumber. 
Will cut 150 to 200 feet of oak lumber. 
Will cut 10 to 12 cords of wood. 

Will run draw saw, cutting 6 to 8 cords 





wood. 
Will grind 40 to 50 bushels shelled corn. 
Will grind 20 to 25 bushels ear corn. 
Will grind 20 to 30 bushels wheat. 
Will make 2,000 to 3,000. pounds milk 
into cheese. 
Will pump 1,200 to 1,600 gallons water. 
Will pump water for 80 to 100 head 
horses. 
Will pump water for 400 to 500 hogs. 
Will pump water for 500 to 700 sheep. 
Will shell 300 to 350 bushels corn. 
Will cut 25 to 30 tons silage. 
Will cut 20 to 25 tons hay fodder. 
Will furnish 80 hours of electric light. 
Will run 60 saw gin stand one hour. 
Will make 4 to 6 barrels flour. 
be lg 5 weeks’ washing at 2 hours a 
week, 


Will run a home water system, furnish- 
ing water for an 8-room house 10 days. 

Will save your horses two-thirds of the 
work on a binder for a day. 

Will grind 1,000 to 1,200 pounds alfalfa 


meal. 

Will grind 1,200 to 2,000 pounds kaffir 
corn in head per day. 

Will mix 20 to 30 yards of concrete. 

Will elevate 2,000 to 3,000 bushels of 
corn. 

Will run auto-mower 18 hours. 

Will run sprayer and handle 2 or 3 leads 
of hose all day. 

Will handle a 600-pound gross weight 
hoist a day of 10 hours. 

Will run a diaphragm pump, handling 
2,500 to 3,000 gallons per hour for a day. 

Will cut 1,000 to 2,000 shingles. 


CARE OF TRACTOR 


You wouldn’t buy a fine horse and put 
him to work and expect him to stay fine 
without proper care. Then why expect 

our tractor, just because it is an iron 
orse, to look out for itself without any 
help from you? 

As you would feed your horse and rub 
him down at night, so night is the best time 
to go over your tractor. It is warm then 
jo it will be easier to apply the necessary 
lubricants. Look to all screws and bolts. 





Unless adjustments are good the strain on 
the tractor is great. _ 
Here are some warnings: Never over- 


load your tractor. It is built for a certain 


, capacity. If you overdo that, strain and 


wear will result. While brand new, the 
load must not be so heavy as it can be later 
on when the tractor has, so to speak, 
‘loosened up.” This will be in a few days. 
Use a little clean, good oil frequently, 
rather than much oil less often. Don’t try 
to do stunts with your tractor. Give it 
ample room to turn without taking its tail 
inits mouth. That’s bad for its joints. 


- WOMEN AND TRACTORS 


The farm labor shortage is assuming 
startling proportions, with no prospect of 
relief from customary sources of supply. 
Statistics show that to date 207,000 men, 
equivalent to the adult male population of 
an entire city the size of Detroit, have been 
called from the farm into military service, 
with thousands mcre to go. 

In the east the situation is especially 
acute, the high wages paid by munition 
plants having practically stripped farms 
of the man power remaining after military 
requirements have been satisfied. 

A new source of labor supply must be 
secured. There are only three. basic 
sources other than man power—women, 
boys, and machinery. Fortunately for 
democracy, all are available in great quan- 
tity, this without calling on the already 
overworked farm wife, but using only the 
younger generation. Even more for- 
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tunately, the. character of modern farm 
machinery is such that women can op- 
erate it with ease. i 
If America is to win this war, scenes such 
as those depicted on this page of women 
operating tractors, will be as common as 
women running automobiles. Indeed, Miss 
Harriet. Miller, Vassar College student, 
who operated a tractor all iast summer 
at the experimental agricultural station 
of her college, states it is not a bit 
more difficult. And Miss Ruth S. Hard- 
ing, of Albion, N. Y., writes, “I am the 
proud owner of a tractor and have fitted 30 
acres of land for sowing in 40 hours’ time. 
I have never called a man from his work to 
assist me with the tractor in any way.” 
America’s young womanhood must take 
up the operation of the farm machin- 
ery now being turned out by agricultural 
implement factories for use this spring. 
With the farm tractor to assist them, they 
are certain to do a good job of it, too. 





MY WIFE 
My wife’s of manners gentle, pure and kind, 
An honest heart, a most ingenious mind; 
Beauteous and gay, domestic without vice, 
And but one fault; indeed, she’s over-nice; 
Mops, pails and brushes, dusters, mats and 
soap, 
Are specters of control, her joy, her hope; 
Each day we scrub and scour house, yard 
and limb, 
And on the Saturday, ye gods, we swim. 
—Isaiah Thomas’s Almanack, for 1803. 














International Tractor Service 


Wise tractor buyers insist upon these three 
features in their machines: 


The tractors 


must operate on the cheapest fuel a farmer can buy. 
They must be so simple that the farmer or his hel 
can learn to operate them. They must do enough good wor 
in the field and at the belt to more than pay for themselves, 
International, Mogul and Titan kerosene tractofs meet all three 
of these demands. 


International Harvester tractor owners get, through our 89 
U.S. branch houses, a service that enables them to keep their 
tractors going whenever there is work for them to do. It 
includes necessary instruction in the care and handling of the 
machines, both before and after purchase; the supplying of 
repair parts as promptly as circumstances will allow; and the 
furnishing of expert cole for the more difficult repairs. 

Keep this service featurein mind when you come to buy Bn 
tractor. It applies equal y to our Mogul 10-20-h. p., Titan 
10-20-h. p. and International 15-30-h. p. tractors. It will be 
difficuk for us to furnich your tractor as soon as you want it. 
The demand is hard to keep up with and shipping facilities 
are very much handicapped. Send for catalogues now. 
ready for the heavy rush work of early spring. 


International Harvester Company of America 




























Pump water, saw wood, grind “= 
feed, cut ensilage, fill silos, irrigate, 
hard work, for 10 to 50 cents a using k 
WITTE is just 
Simple in 


Write for my terms 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 








“How to Judge Engines”. Tells you the things you ought to 
FREE know before you buy any engine. 





2147 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 2147 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Men of the farms 


—geta maximum 
tire value at once 


are all kinds of tire values. 
Youcan have small value, moderate 
value, or top-notch value in Most Miles 
Dollar. The choice is yours. Don’t 
lame anyone but yourself if you choose 
tires carelessly and pay the penalty 
in tire disappointment. 
These are the reasons why Firestone Tires come 
- to the 100% mark: In the Firestone Fabric 
ire: touZher ; more cushion stock; more 
rubber between layers; reinforcement in side 
wall, In the Firestone Cord Tire: numerous 
walls of stout cord; each cord imbedded in pure 


_ Bum; reinforced bead; hinge thrown high where 


strain has least effect. 

Don't be content with anything less than this 
tested Firestone construction and the resulting 
advantages. One Firestone Tire will lead you 
to become a Firestone enthusiast. 


Write for our booklet No. 76 which shows how 
to increase the mileage of any tire. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Akzoa, Ohio. Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone Tires 

















For shipping all kinds of 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Comes made up ready to use, is easy 
to pack, convenient to handle and 
delivers contents in best condition 


98% of southern peaches are shipped in 
. these baskets 
Write for price now 


Package Sales Corporation 


104 E. Jefferson St. | SOUTH BEND, IND. 


The Bushel Shipping Basket—The Universal Package 


















A SPRAY 


Your Fruits and 
Vegetables with an 


THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL 


SPRAY PUMP MANUFACTURED 





with spraying utensils. 
ers is the U. S. Government. 
endorsement? 


For 28 years we have been supplying fruit growers 
One of our largest custom- 
Could there be a better 
Send for our free literature and get 
our special proposition—a liberal one. 


MORRILL & MORLEY MFG. CO. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICH., Box 13 
First in the Field with a Successful Spray Pump 


Eclipse Spray Pump 








Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 





Bridge-Grafting 
Not Difficult 


From the.U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture comes Farmers’ Bulletin 710, with a 
very interesting treatise on Bridge-Graft- 
ing of Fruit Trees. Few of us have been 
fortunate enough to escape altogether in- 
jury of the tree bark in our orchards. It 
is encouraging to be assured that bridge- 
grafting can be successfully practiced upon 
any kind of fruit tree that admits of being 
readily propagated by grafting. Apples, 
pears, plums and cherries are all fit sub- 
jects for this treatment, but peaches, 
which do not graft readily, are still in 
question. 

Mechanical injuries, such as those in- 
flicted by gnawing animals or tillage im- 
plements, as well as what are known as 
pathological injuries, such as those that 
result from blight or sun scald, can be 
healed if taken in time. 


The Best Way 

The proper method is to prepare the 
wound that is to be grafted by removing all 
dead tissue and thoroughly cleansing the 
injured parts. If possible wash the 
cleansed portions with some sterilizing 
solution such as bichloride of mercury, 
copper sulphate, or other antiseptic. 

The irregular edges of the girdled bark 
should be cut back to a clean, even line in 
the healthy growth. Scions for bridging 
should be selected from the previous sea- 
son’s growth, either water sprouts only a 
year old, or branches that grew the preced- 
ing season. They should be slightly longer 
than the space to be bridged so that the 
middle portion of the scion, when placed 
in position, may arch slightly over the 
central part of the wound. 

The scions should be beveled with a long 
sloping cut on the same side, at each end. 
The ends will then be thin enough to be 
thrust well under the edges of the bark 
without danger of starting it beyond the 
point where the scion ends. A slight slash 
of the bark just where the scion is inserted 
is further precaution against separating 
the bark from the cambium at the points 
of insertion. 

‘*In placing the scions it is of the utmost 
importance that the cambium of the scions 
which is exposed at the sloping ends, be 
brought into intimate contact with the 
cambium that lies under the bark at the 
margin of the wounded area.” Union can 
only occur where the cambium of the two 
layers comes together. 

A small nail may be driven through each 
end of the scions into the trunk. The 
ends of the scions and the margins of the 
wound should be thoroughly covered with 
grafting wax, strips of waxed cloth, or 
some other means that will exclude the air 
and keep the ends from ayes out. Some 
cover the whole area with grafting wax. 
If the girdled area is below the ground it 
will be satisfactory to bury the injured 
parts in a mound of earth after grafting has 
been completed. 


Before Growth Begins 


Grafting should be done in the spring 
before growth begins, otherwise it is diffi- 
cult to find dormant scions with which to 
make the bridge. 

An unusual method, which has been used 
on pear trees in the northwest with success- 
ful results, is recommended only with the 
portion cut away after the tree has been 
girdled by blight is too large to admit of 
the ordinary process. 

“Several two-year-old pear trees have 
been planted about the base of the injured 
tree, and their tops grafted into its trunk 
above the girdled space. As the tops of 
the small trees are too large to manipulate 
readily in the manner described for scions, 
V-shaped vertical grooves extending 
through the cambium are cut just above 
the wounded area in the bark of the tree 
to be treated. The tops of the small trees 
are shaped to correspond with these 
grooves. The two are then accurately 
fitted together in such a manner as to 
bring the cambium of one into contact with 
that of the other. Small nails may be 
driven through the tops of the trees into 
the trunk, to hold the parts firmly to- 
gether. The wounds incident to joining 
the tops of the small trees to the trunk of 
the large one should be well covered with 
wax to prevent drying out.” 

The bulletin wisely points out that 
though bridge-grafting is not difficult, pro- 
tection is easier, and young trees should 
be freed in early fall from litter of grass or 
weeds close around the trunk. 
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Outfit. 
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Look Ahead Now to Winter 


By C. A. Langston, Editor of 


HE MAIN poultry work is now 
shifted to hatching and brooding. 


The hatching season for fall and 
winter-laying pullets will be over by the 
first of May, for the heavier breeds, and by 
the first of June, for the Leghorn types. 
Hence, what is done now will extend its 
ect into next winter. 
he reasons for bringing off hatches 
within certain dates are very plain, but 
many poultry keepers will not let them- 
selves be guided by these reasons. They 
will keep on saving the best pullets out of 
June and July hatches for fall and winter 
laying, and they will keep on complaining 
about not getting eggs when prices are 
high. The reasons are quite plain. The 
later hatched pullets did not reach laying 
maturity before cold weather and they did 
not lay during the early winter because 
they could not. This hit-and-miss method 
of poultry keeping carries millions of 
pullets into laying houses which ought not 
to go there. The rule of the Food Com- 
mission that forbade the killing of pullets 
after February 23d was designed to keep 
those same pullets on the farms. Those 
who hatched in time to raise mature pullets 
had no thought of selling these profitable 
layers to market. The selling was being 
done by poultry keepers who had become 
tired of feeding immature pullets without 


results. 
Be Good This Year 

The state of the world is such that every- 
body ought to try to be good. In poultry 
werk this means effort to do the right 
thing at the right time. There is a time to 
hatch, and that time is now. If hatching 
for mature pullets in November cannot be 
done, that is, if broody hens cannot be 
secured in time, use them when they are 
ready, but raise the chicks for market. 
Careful management will insure a fair profit 
from poultry raising for meat. The Food 
Commission is asking for special effort in 
this line. 

Raising the Chicks 

The experience of +e A is that raising 
the chicks is more difficult than hatching 
them, whether the hatching is done with 
hens or incubator. And there is a general 
impression that hens do better with 
chicks than brooders, which is doubtful. 
Not all broodies make good mothers. If 
he hen’s method has any superiority over 
the brooder’s method, it is in feeding. 
Poultry keepers must admit that hens 
ag to feed their chicks. And this 
observation brings us face to face with the 
problem of raising chicks by hand. The 
roblem of raising chicks is mainly a prob- 
em of right feeding. 


Feeding the Chicks 
Over-feeding is almost the general rule. 
' e hen does not make this mistake. Her 

temperate method of feeding her chicks— 
giving them sprouted seeds and tender 
roots as she uncovers them by scratching— 
may not be counted a virtue, but that is 
the way she does it, and that is the main 
reason why she succeeds as far as feeding 
is concerned. The right artificial method 
strives to reproduce the natural method: 
1. Feed little at a time but feed often. 
2. Do not feed before the chicks are two 
days old. 
8. The starting mashes are good but 
rather expensive. 
4. Commercial scratch feed should have 
a place. Oatmeal is the best single ration. 
5. Buttermilk and clabber are su- 
premely good. : 
.6. If milk is not available, feed meat 
scrap after the tenth day. 
7. Grit, not sand, and oyster shell are 


nec 
The Long Wait 
After the novelty of the first few days of 
feeding chicks, there commences a ap 
of six or seven months of waiting. This is 


ve 
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the period of failure. It is a pleasure to 
feed hens that are laying freely, it is a 
pleasure to feed the friers when they are 
about ready for the table, but it is a chore 
to feed and foster through the many days 
which lie between these events. — 

By midsummer there will be complaints 
that the chicks are not growing, that they 
are not feathering, that they are dying off 
so fast; and next winter there will be com- 
plaints about poor laying.. What is good 
for roup, what is good for cholera, what is 
good for this and what is good for that, 
will be pressing questions. The answer 
for many is that the best remedy for these 
things is right feeding. 


High-Priced Feed and Profit 


The hard winter has tried the patience 
of most poultry keepers—and their purses. 
It was heartbreaking to keep poultry at a 
loss when there was such a fine chance to 
make a profit. And many quit. Why 
should poultry be kept at a loss with eggs 
above 60 cents at the country store? 

For many poultrymen this has been the 
best season of their lives. Here is an illus- 
tration: An orchard flock of 23 hens and 
pullets laid 426 eggs in February. These 
brought more than $17 at the country 
store. The cost of the feed was exactly 
$4.14. This same flock returned in Janu- 
ary $8.14 above the cost of feed. Come 
back and try again. 


A Notable Case 


A poultry keeper writes that he put out 
$176 for feed before he got a single egg. He 
says that he wrote to experiment stations 
and private establishments for help and 
that he had fed in turn the rations recom- 
mended. He was discouraged and con- 
fused. What wasthe matter? The pullets 
of the flock were probably too young and 
the hens were not through with the molt. 
The fact that he tried to do everything 
everybody advised shows that he was not 
unwilling to be guided. It is not safe to try 
too many things. Here is the ration of the 
flock mentioned above: Oats morning and 
night, a mash of mill-feed and meat scrap, 

t oyster shell, water, and nests. The 

ouse is wind proof on three sides. 

The mash costs $1.95 per 100 pounds and 
the oats $2.24. 


A GARDEN BULLETIN 


This year particularly, when so many 
who would not ordinarily plant a vegetable 
garden are doing so from patriotic motives, 
we welcome the appearance of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 856, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. This bulletin is 
entitled “‘Control of Diseases and Insect 
Enemies of the Home Vegetable Garden,” 
and a careful perusal of it, or, better still, 
the keeping of it on hand for reference 
through the season will save many an 
amateur as well as professional vegetable 
= from disappointment as to crop 
results. 


DON’T LET DE GOBBLES GET YOU 


’Tis de dibble dats in us, 

Sed Patsy McGinnis, 

If we fret an’ whine an’ stew. 
If cross an’ scrappy 

How kin we be happy? 

Den take de briter view. 

If yo’ had a billion 

Or aben a million 

Ob plunkets, an’ yit are sad, 
Yo’re wuss off den a monkey 
Or aben a donkey, 

Only fools like to fuss, so be glad. 


Save All Your Chicks 


E. J. Reefer, the 


poultry expert, 
Fapene City. Mo. is giving away free 
This book contains scientifie facts on white 
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Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can I grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in plant- 


ing potatoes? How make high 
priced seed gofarthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 


solves the labor problem and makes 
the best use high priced seed, 
— $6 to $60 extra 


machinery. 
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DON’T CUT OUT 


AShoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis: 





will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness prom Does not blis- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book6 B free. 
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BiggestHatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you will get with my 
Hatching Outfit—and I can proveit. 
The whole story isin my big are 
**Hatching Facts”’,sent Free. Ittel 

how money ismaderaising poultry. Get 
this Book and you'll want to 
=a start one of my Guaranteed 
= Hatching Outfits making 
money for you. It’s good pa- 
triotism and good business to 
raise poultry this year, and 


$@995 140-Egeg 


Buys Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Prize Winning Model—Double Fibre Board 
















$5.25 Hot-Water, Dou« 
ble-Walled, 140-Chick Fee 
Brooder, bothonly $12.95 § 








Uncle Sam and 

Agr'l Colleges. With 
this Guaranteed Hatching Out- _ 
fit and my Guide Book for setting up and op- 
erating you can makea bigincome. Andmy 


Special Offers oii Extra money 


Savo time—Order Now, or write today for my Free Cat- 
alog, **Hatching Facts’’—It tells all, Jim Roban, Pres. 
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THE SURE AND EASY WAY 
OF HATCHING CHICKS— 


and plenty of them, big, strong, 
chicks, ready to live, easy to raise.’ The prac- 
tical machine for the busy farmer or the 
business man with a back-yard flock. Requires 
no special ‘place to run it—any room from 
cellar to attic. - Two or three times a day is 
all the attention needed. 

No machine will hatch a larger percentage 
of eggs or better, sturdier chicks. Built to 
give a lifetime of satisfactory service: all 
metal, fireproof, will not warp, swell, shrink 
or crack. ou can buy cheaper machines but 
mo better. Ii is a good investment you will 
never regret, because it is the sure and easy 
way of hatching chicks. | 

y get a poor machine? You save but 
little on the first cost, and lose on every 


vigorous 


hatch you run it. Half a million in use is our 
best advertisement. . 
Hatcher, $7.. Brooder-Hatcher, shown above, 
$9. Can be sent by 
Send for our catalogue. 


you should get the CLE and will 
avoid war-time mistakes. 


ay. 
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1622 Lake St., Elmira, N.Y. 
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Fruit and Poultry 


By Jonathan Nelson, Pennsylvania 


It is not enough to do well, if we are am- 
bitious in our business we will wish to do 
the best possible with our resources. Fruit 
farmers are a little too apt to think that 
when they have paid attention to all the 
orchard needs they have done all that can 
reasonably be expected of them. 

In the case of those who plant and oper- 
ate very large commercial orchards this 
may be true, but for the owner of the aver- 
age orchard or fruit farm great opportu- 
nities are neglected if he confine himself ex- 
clusively to fruit. ; 4 

To supply the needs of his family with 
fruit, vegetables, milk, eggs, etc., is fairly 
often his aim, but he thinks of no other 
income than that brought in by his trees. 
Unless he be the rare man who doesn’t 
want to make a penny more, let him do a 
little figuring on the increase that might 
be gained through some side line. 


Chickens Are Best 


Perhaps the first thing that will come to 
mind is pigs. They’re fine as a separate 
proposition, and the meat that can be used 
in the household may well be raised on 
every farm, but now we are looking for 
something that will bring an increased in- 
come to the orchardist, and pigs do not 
harmonize with an orchard nearly so well 
as do chickens. 

Systematically raised flocks, of good 
strains, give better returns for less work 
than anything we have found so far. It 
is light work, too, and can be done without 
interfering with the demands of the fruit 
trees. 

The run of the orchard goes far to cut- 
ting down the cost of feed, and the fowls 
perform a real service to the trees by their 
scratching, which cultivates the soil round 
the roots, and by the thorough way in 
which they devour insects and imperfect 
fallen fruit which might spread disease. 
The droppings of a flock of chickens is also 
a very valuable fertilizer for fruit trees and 
the only time when the orchard is not a 
safe place for them to run is immediately 
after the poisonous spray has been applied. 

The price of eggs and poultry is at all 
times such that there is a good margin of 
profit in raising them. At the same time 
no industry shows such rapid and com- 
plete decay as a neglected flock. If the 
fowls are not properly housed and fed, if 
disease is allowed to gain a foothold, if the 
old hens are kept on and on until what they 
eat amounts to more than what they 
produce, then loss is certain to follow. 


Look Before You Leap 


Nothing more complicated than picking 
flowers can be accomplished without some 
thought and study. To the prospective 
poultry raiser we would say get a good 
book on the subject. Ask your successful 
neighbors what their experience is. Read 
all you can find about chickens in your 
farm papers. Decide what line you will 
follow and get the breed that is best 
adapted to that particular purpose. 

We do not wish to discourage the use of 
any breed, always providing that the flock 
from which you secure your eggs or chicks 
be healthy and pedigreed, not the omnivor- 
ous, unproductive mongrel flock of too 
many of our farms. The particular strains 
of any given breed has an important effect 
on egg production, so look into the record 
of the flock from which selection is made. 
If you are going in for table fowls you will 
make a different selection from what you 
would choose for purely egg production. 
Your location as regards nearness to favor- 
able markets may have an important bear- 
—— your decision. 

ersonal experience leads us to recom- 
mend very highly the White Leghorn as an 
egg producer. It is very hardy, forages far 
for its food and is a light eater, matures 
early, is not disposed to be broody, and 
takes up less room in’ the chicken house 
than the larger meat breeds. When time 
comes for biddy to be put in the pot she 
will command as large a price on the 
market as the old hens of heavier breeds. 
Her poundage is light, but for family use 
she is as good as any, and we have found 
the flavor and quality of the meat most 
acceptable. 

The small flock which we kept for two 
years without introducing any cock into 
the flock, was an unwearied source of eggs, 
showed remarkable immunity to disease 
and made no heavy drains on the purse 
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tobacco cigarette. 


IT’S TOASTED 


The toasting brings out the delicious 
flavor of that fine old Kentucky Burley. 
You never tasted anything so agreeable 
—think what roasting does for peanuts. : 


LUCKY STRIKE 
CIGARETTE 


NTIL this new “smoke” was made — 
you could never have a real Burley 
It’s the best yet. 
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for feed.* The quick maturity of these 
fowls makes them desirable, as by early 
hatching and proper feeding they can be 
brought into laying the first autumn at a 
time when eggs are highest. 

The Rhode Island Red is said to be a 
first-rate winter layer and an excellent 
table fowl. Their eggs are in demand on 
markets that call for brown eggs. For 
broilers they would be far better than Leg- 
horns. The Plymouth’ Rock has warm 
advocates, the Orpington no less. All 
their qualities and drawbacks can be 
learned from various sources. Don’t be 
led away by the enthusiasm of a chicken 


raiser who keeps no accounts and merely 
supposes that he must be ‘making a little 
something” on his investment. His rec- 
ommendation of any particular breed car- 
ries no weight. ; 

The housing and feeding of the flock is 
most important. A house open to the 
south, even in winter weather, is healthier 
and makes the chickens hardy. Frozen 
comb is much more usual in closed houses. 
Cleanliness should be strictly observed and 
plenty of water always on hand. The food 
varies with the season, and has a direct 
effect upon the number of cope roduced. 

In this respect I have found the articles 


of C. A. Langston in “ Poultry for Profit ”’ 
in AMERICAN Fruf’r GROWER most in- 
structive. His good. common sense and 
practical counting of pennies in his esti- 
mates, makes, him a helpful guide, and his 
readiness to answer questions for all those 
in doubt or difficulty proves a boon to the 
beginner. 





The income tax is causing a lot of head- 
scratching among the farmers these days. 
When in doubt—keep books. It will be 
worth the cost if the tax induces our fruit 
farmers to keep regular accounts. They'll 
Save more money, even with tax thrown in. 
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Medium Weights Preferred 


Government agents buying for the 
army and navy are favoring medium car- 
casses, 600 pounds being the standard. 
They are also choosing medium-sized hogs. 
The effect of this practice is appearing in 
sagging os for highly fed steers and 
mammoth hogs. Livestock farmers will 
probably approve of this practice as it will 
give them a chance to turn more rapidly 
the capital invested in livestock. 


Meat Restrictions Relaxed 

The meatless days have accomplished 
the saving the Food Commission required, 
and in order to release more wheat for the 
allies, the commission lifts the ban on 
beef and pork consumption, but it asks for 
the continuation of meatless Tuesdays. A 
moving influence in this change was the 
protest of thousands of livestock farmers 
and feeders who believed that an important 
national industry was being exploited by 
selfish interests. 





Skimming Tests 
ws 
CREAM SEPARATOR 
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Interesting Livestock News 


The Milk Question 


Government and state agents have been 
fooling with milk prices and dairy interests 


are getting sore. The New York commis- 
sion reduced the price to the producer 25 
cents a hundred, but did not lower prices 
for dealers and consumers. The Chicago 
decision was too much for Professor Dav- 
enport. So he withdrew. 

The point of the producer’s objection is 
that these commissions appear to be 
figuring blind when the producing cost of 
milk and dairy products is up for deter- 
mination. ‘ 

Grass the Salvation 


The family cow has been shuffled out of 
the feed question. According to the ruling 
of the Food Commission touching the 
miller’s charge for mill feed—about $1.80 
per hundredweight—she should get her 
mill feed for $2.25 per hundredweight. 
The wholesale quotation for this’ product 
is $40 per ton and small dealers are out of 
the market. Hence mill feed is not to be 
had for the family cow. Substitutes are 
offered at $3.50. The joke is on the miller 
and the cow. The miller has to sell at the 
legal price, but when it gets into the hands 
of the profiteers it may receive any price 
they choose to quote. 


Another Feeding Curiosity 


The only way to get mill feed from the 
country. mills is to line up and wait for it. 
Millers will not take the time to discuss 
orders to be shipped. One reason for this 
is that adjacent stockmen who keep enough 
feeders to justify the haul are buying mill 
feed at $1.80 per hundred and saving corn 
worth $3.00 per hundred. And this corn 
will move next summer for about what 
the farmers choose to ask for it. This is 
just what any business man would do, but 
it works a hardship on keepers of livestock 
in a small way. 


Small Flock of Sheep 


A New York State farmer reports his ex- 
perience with sheep raising. Starting three 
years ago with 13 ewes and lambs which 
cost $63, he has sold close to $550 worth 
of products and has 12 young ewes on hand 
which are appraised at $180. Drawing his 
conclusion from a long experience in dairy- 
ing he says he would rather have four good 
sheep than one good cow. 

Sheep raising is unquestionably one of 
the most profitable lines of livestock keep- 
ing for small farmers. But the love of 


dogs is still stronger than the love of sheep. 
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Patented milk distributing device 
used in the New De Laval 
(sectional view 


















Some big advantages that 
you can obtain only in the 


NEW DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


EASIER TO TURN: The low speed 
of the De Laval bowl, the short crank, 


its unusually large capacity for the size and 
weight of the bowl, and its automatic oil- 
ing throughout, make it the easiest and 
least tiring to the operator. 


WEARS LONGER: Due to its much 











GREATER CAPACITY: — Without 
increasing the size or weight of the new 
bowl, its capacity has been increased. 


CLOSER SKIMMING: The improved 
bowl design, together with the patented 
milk distributor, gives greater skimming 
efficiency. 








; i ials 
EASIER TO WASH: Simpler bow! lower bow! speed, high grade of materia 
construction and discs, caulked only on the rem p Sag yd b peo gen — 






upper side, make the bowl easier to wash. 


HAS SPEED-INDICATOR: aoe 
New De Laval is equipped with ‘a Bell 
Speed-Indicator, the “Warning Signal” 
which insures full capacity,thorough sepae _ representative, able and ready to serve 
ration, proper speed and uniform cream. De Laval users. 


If you haven't the spare cash right now, that need not stand in the way of 

our getting a New De Laval at once. We have an arrangement with 
De Laval agents which makes it possible for any reputable farmer to 
secure a De Laval on the partial payment plan—a small payment at the time 
of purchase and the balance in several instalments—so that your De Laval will 
actually pay for itself while you are using it and getting the benefit from it. 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? If you do not know him, 
write to the nearest office for new catalog or any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 





other makes by far. 


ASSURED SERVICE: In almost 
every locality there is a De Laval 


















Cross-section of New 
De Laval _self-ciling 
top spindle bearing 











made, easy running, 
easily cleaned, per- 
fect skimming separator. 
warm or cold Different from /ff 
picture which shows larger capacity 
machines. Our guarantee protects 
you. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 7 
Westernordersfrom Western points, 
American Separator Co. 
Box 6121 Beinbridge, N.Y. 
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or from the largext 
money | Basket Facto: the try. 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 108 New Albany.Ind. 






Free 
$8 
4 iene te 
MUMCEAL HEAVE CO., 406 Fourth Ave., Pittshorg, Pe. 











Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing to Advertisers 








One of the 


many 

values in 
Durable- 
DURHAM 
Hosiery. 





Farm work is harder 
on hosiery, of course 


OUR socks or stockings get more wear and 

harder wear. So it is more important for you to 
buy hosiery with extra wearing quality—Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. This hosiery is made to stand 
the strain of active feet. It is good-looking hosiery, 
but underneath the good looks is real solid strength, 
made in the yarn and knitted into the fabric. For 
every member of the family, for work, play ot 
dress, there are suitable styles of 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


Buy this hosiery now and keep note of the longer wear you get from 
it. You'll find every point of hardest wear strongly reinforced. Tops 
are full wide and elastic; legs are full length; 
sizes correctly marked; feet, soles and toes are 
smooth, seamless and even; dyes won't fade 
or stain. Children’s stockings are extra rein- 
forced at the knees. 


Ask for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at your favorite 
store. Look for the Trade-Mark Tickes attached to 
each pair. Prices are 15c, 19c, 25c and 35c. 


Write for Booklet showing all styles. 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 











Spray That Garden! 


Don’t allow the bugs and blight to foreclose a first mortgage 
on your garden crops. You can keep them off by spray- 
ing and greatly increase the yield of your garden Our“Bor- 
deaux” Sprayer has been especially designed for odd jobs 
in garden, poultry houses and barns. The pump parts 
are entirely of brass—practically indestructible. This 
sprayer is furnished either plain or with adjustable 
id and clamp, or with tank and foothold. 


OULDS SPRAYER 


HAND AND POWER 


e@remade in 50 styles—one for every sprayi 
need. We will help you to select the right 
Sprayer and guarantee it to do satisfac- 
torily the work for which we recom- 
at once for our free 























2 a 
The Threshing Problem) 


Threshes cowpeas and soybeans from 

rt) ve the mown vines, wheat, oats, rye and 

. barley. A perfect combination ma- 

chine. Nothing like it. ‘The machine I have beer 

looking for for 20 years,” W. F. Massey. “It will 

meet every demand,” H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. 
Exp. Station. Booklet 55 free. 


Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., Morristown, Tenn. 
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Indiana Horti- 


cultural Society 


By H. H. Swaim, Secretary 


A special investigation of the fruit con- 
ditions of the state indicates that peach 
trees are seriously damaged all over the 
state, and other fruits to a less degree. 
Many trees were broken by ice and heavy 
snows, and in numerous instances large 
trees have been split by the severe freezing. 

The damage to the peach varies with 
varieties and location, from slight injury 
to last year’s growth, to complete ruin. 
The majority have last year’s growth 
killed and should be cut back at least half 
of the two-year-old wood; others more se- 
riously injured will have to be dehorned. 
This is heroic treatment, but if there is 
sufficient life in the trees they will recover 
and develop a new top. 

Trees broken by the ice should have the 
broken limbs cut back to sound wood close 
above a vigorous branch to insure proper 
healing. Where the trees have been split 
by freezing they should be drawn together 
with block and tackle or other means, and 
bolted firmly by passing a bolt through the 
tree near the top of the split. After bolt- 
ing, wax the split edges, being careful to 
cover all broken tissue, and it will soon 
grow over. 

March is the month for orchard prun- 
ing; do not delay, for later in the season it 
will interfere with other work and pruning 
done hurriedly is seldom well done. 

The time to begin garden operations is 
at hand. Plan for a bigger and better gar- 
den than ever before. The world needs 
all the food you can produce. If you have 
not started your hot bed, get busy. A 
few of the essentials for success dre: A 
sheltered location, fresh horse manure 
with plenty of strawy material. Tramp 
manure firmly into bed. Use at least four 
inches of soil. A thin coating of sand on 
the surface prevents baking after watering. 
If you are so situated you cannot have a 


low boxes in the house. 
transplanted later to flats, which may be 


the buildings where they can be protected 
during the severe weather. 

Do you get the daily market reports 
issued by the Bureau of Markets? This 
service is for you and is of great value. 


address to Mr. E. D. McNulty, Bureau of 
Markets, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

More Liberty apples can be used by the 
boys in France. 

A number of members have not yet 
paid their dues. Are you one of them? 
Make check payable to the Secretary, 
H. H. Swaim. 





COLD KILLS QUAIL 
By E. W. Mendenhall, Ohio 


It is feared that the quail have been 
exterminated in Ohio by the extreme cold 
weather and heavy snows. This winter 
has been the coldest in Ohio for nineteen 
years. The opinion is that the quail froze to 
death for lack of proper food and shelter, 
and this protection was taken away from 
them when the legislature put them in the 
song bird class. This, however, is denied, 
and many favor their being kept in the 
song bird class. 

Foxes are becoming so plentiful in the 
eastern part of the state that they are a 
menace. Owls and foxes are among the 
worst destroyers of wild life. Cats are 
persistent killers of birds, which are indis- 
pensable to the farmer. It is claimed that 
there are five cats to every farm in New 
York State. 

Reports show that Massachusetts lost 
heavily last year from the depredations of 
the cats upon bird life. It is urged that the 
several states might set aside game sanctu- 
aries where birds and game can secure a 
haven, and the surplus would spread from 
the sanctuaries and give the sportsman a 
chance to secure good shooting. 

Farmers ought to have such sanctuaries, 
as it would benefit them in the destruction 
of noxious insects by the birds. We hope 
the Bob White has fared better than re- 
ported and will come out all right in the 
spring. 





What with the warm weather near at 
hand and with Billy Sunday butting his 
way into the black heart of Chicago, the 
coal bill in Hades should be light for many 
months to come. 


placed in a cold frame in a sunny angle of | 


If your name is not on the list send. your | 





American Fruit Grower 


RAISE A BIGGER, BETTER 
GARDEN WITH LESS WORK 


BARKER Weeder, Mulcher and Cultivator, 3 gar- 
den tools in 1, cuts weeds underground and 


A boy orgirl can operateit and domore and 
\ work than ten men with Gets 
\\ close to plants. Guards protect leaves. 
Has easily attached shovels for deeper 
Makes gardening easier, 

today for 





‘<4 A 50-gallon barrel 
of Scalecide free to 
any any one who 
will suggest a fairer 
guarantee than that 


cai iven a. 
“SCALECIDE 
As proofofourconfidenceandtostrength- 
en yours, we will make the following 
proposition to any fruit grower of average 
honesty and veracity: 
Divide your orchard in , nomatter how large 
orsmall, Spray one-half with ““SCALECIDE”, 
and the with Lime-Sulfur for three y: 
everything elsebeing equal. If at the end of tha’ 
time, three Gisinter ested fruit wers say 
the part sprayed with “SCALECIDE”’ is not in 
every way better than that sprayed with Lime- 
Sulfur, we will return you the money you paid 
us for the ““SCALECIDE”’. 
Send for new free booklet, 
* Profits in Fall Spraying’’. 
B. G. Pratt Co., M’fg Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept. 40 New York 








hot bed, sow a few early vegetables in shal- | Ei 
These can be E| 


gut on p mal 
. om 5. 
-ft. Sectional and Movable Sprinkling Line, 
Waters area 50 ft. square. Send for Catalog. 
THE SKINNER IRRIGATION CO., 203 Water St., Trey, Ghie 








ONE MAN CAN RUNIT! 
{ DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WOkK WITH A NEW 1918 MODEL 
Little Whirlwind CONCRETE MIXER 
“a Hand or power, the size you 
A ata ce you'd like, 
done in one-Aith the time. 
the $500 mixe: 


5 fo 
one LITTLE: WHIRLMIND 
436 Gould St [ty 





AY SE PTS HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 


























14 : re. 
ited FACTORY TO DIRECT. ¢ 
Mitlntn Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL 

‘a! Write for free catalog now. § 
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The Apple Blister Canker 


By A. S. Colby, Department of Horticulture, University of Illinois 


ROBABLY the most serious canker 
disease of the a) 7 me where it has 
gained a foothold, is that one known 

as the blister canker. It is sometimes 
called the Illinois canker since it was first 
studied to any extent in that state, being 
reported in 1902 by Hasselbring as partic- 
ularly destructive on apple trees. 

The disease is cause by a fungus, num- 
mularia discreta, named by Tulasne Bros., 
two French monks, in 1868. It had been 





Canker on Ben Davis. Entrance 


No. 1. Youn 
left in pruning. 


through stu 


reported in America before that time, but 
little attention had been paid to it. Even 
up to 1902 it had evidently been regarded 
as living only on dead wood. Since it 
grows readily on various forest and shade 
trees, however, such as elm, oak, magno- 
lia, mountain ash and beech, it may have 
been unnoticed on live trees until its grad- 
ually increasing destructiveness in apple 
orchards brought it into prominence. 

The presence of the canker is easily dis- 
cerned on affected trees, even from some 
distance, by its effect on the host. The 
dead branches in the tree top are usually 
the result of the canker cutting off the sap 
flow to the top. It inflicts injury to the 
trees by killing the bark on the large limbs, 
in time girdling them, and often occurring 
on the trunk when the entire tree is killed. 
The starting point for the canker is 
usually through some wound on a large 
limb near the trunk, spreading up and 











No. 2. Close up view of Fig. 1, showing lower end 
of cankered area. 


down from the point of entrance. The 
wood as well as the bark is attacked. 


How Canker Blister Looks 


The appearance of the disease varies 
greatly with age. It is characteristic in the 
older cankers, a unique point of value in 
diagnosis, since it cannot be mistaken for 
any other disease. In the early stages, 
however, it is somewhat difficult to dis- 
ay oy from other canker forms. 

first, the bark is brown and dingy and 
slightly sunken, not vigorous and healthy 
looking as normal bark would be. It is 
robable that this infection has been 
rought about by a spore falling on a prop- 
er lodging place, such as the unprotected 
end of.a stub sawed off, and, conditions of 
temperature and moisture being favorable, 
has germinated at once, entering the 


woody conductive tissue of the limb or 
trunk. Naturally the bark is soon affected. 
It is not killed over the entire affected area 
at first, however, but healthy and diseased 
patches are scattered through it, causing a 
rather peculiar mottled appearance. 

The junction of the healthy and diseased 
bark is set off by a distinct boundary, a 
crevice being frequently formed there. 
The author has often observed a flow of 
sap or slime flux, frequented by insects, 
accompanying the appearance of the dis- 
ease, exuding from the evident entrance 
point of the canker, but no definite connec- 
tion has been proven between the two. 
As the season advances, small, circular, 
tan-colored fungous masses or cushions, 
called “stromata,” develop just beneath 
the bark, but soon become exposed by the 
cracking of the outer bark layers. These 
blister-like discs characterize the disease 
from then on, which explains the reason 
for its common name, blister canker. 


How Blister Is Spread 


Reproductive bodies or spores are 
formed on the surface of these cushions 
which probably spread the disease in the 
late summer months, beipg light and easily 
carried some distance by natural agencies. 
Early the following spring, flask-shaped 
cavities develop in the cushions which bear 
another type of spore instrumental in 
further spreading the disease. 

In older cankers the bark is found to be 
more extensively shrivelled and black in 
color, appearing as if scorched by fire. 





No.3. Block sawn in two, showing relative 
amounts of healthy (white) and diseased (dis- 
colored) tissue. 


The bark dies, becoming dry, and falls 
away, leaving areas of the wood exposed. 
The stromata or cushions persist even 
after the bark falls away, turning dark in 
color and appearing much like nail heads, 
a common name in describing them. 


Treatment of This Disease 


Because of the method of growth of the 
fungus causing this disease, it can be seen 
that we have here one of the most difficult 
to control. Since it is thought that infec- 
tion oceurs only through wounds, ape: 
cially those which expose the wood, it 
hooves the orchardist to make certain 
that no stubs are left through careless 
pruning practice, and that unnecessary 
wounds are prevented in orchard opera- 
tions. When accidents do happen, the 
wounds resulting should be taken care of 
and, in common with pruning wounds, 
covered with a protective dressing. An 
excellent one is a thick paint composed of 
white lead, raw linseed oil and sufficient 
lamp black to color it a neutral tint. A 
spoonful of dilute carbolic acid may be 
added to a gallon of paint if desired. 

If the fungus is well established in the 
wood of a branch it will be necessary to 
remove the branch entirely at once and 
burn. The fungus grows very slowly in 
comparison with some other orchard dis- 
eases and on that account is not so feared 
by some orchardists, but besides the fact 
that the fungus will kill the branch and in 
time the tree, it is true that spore produc- 
tion is going on all the time in the diseased 
area and, therefore, spreading the disease 
throughout the orchard each season. If a 
young canker is observed in the first 

a of its development, the diseased 

may be completely shaved off, if nec- 
essary cutting into the wood, using a car- 
penter’s drawshave. The exposed wood 
should be dressed and the cambium en- 


couraged to roll over and hermetically 
seal the wound. 


Orchard Sanitation 

Other measures are mostly preventive. 
Two will be emphasized here, spraying and 
removing the dead brush from the orchard. 
In spraying trees, the entire trunk and 
branches should be covered with the fungi- 
cide, otherwise the job- is- incomplete. 
After the pruning is over, all the brush 
should be gathered up and burned, not left 
in one neglected corner or thrown in a 
ditch running through the orchard and 
allowed to decay as best it can. A little 
thought will convince the intelligent or- 
chardist that it is the height of folly to 
prune off his diseased branches and then 
leave them nearby to form a real breeding 
ground for growth and dispersal of the 
same diseases back to his trees. Efforts 
should be made to induce neighbors to 
clean up their orchards, since only through 
co-operation can the disease be stamped 
out. 

The planting of resistant varieties is 
advocated when possible. The Ben Davis, 
for instance, seems to be especially sus- 
ceptible, and their further — for that 
reason is not recommended in localities 
afflicted with the disease. In few cases is 
it advisable to set out another tree where 
one has died in an orchard since it is 
usually due to some disease which may 
spread to the one newly set. 

Orchard sanitation is extremely neces- 
sary in the control of blister canker as 
well as of other serious: diseases desiring 
entrance there. 





Seeds Almost Given Away 


We are pleased to state that Mr. A. D. 
Cook, the well-known seedsman of Hyde 
Park, N. Y., will favor our readers with 
his entire ‘‘Home Garden Box” of the best 
and earliest Vegetables—42 varieties— 
just what you need—and enough to grow 
$100.00 worth; also 42 varieties of the 
most lovely Flowers—All Extra Big Pack- 
ets—over 8,000 seeds—securely boxed and 
mailed for Two Dimes—or 24¢ in stamps. 
Six boxes $1.00. Order today. 

















Schoener Combi- 


nation Adjustable H O E Ss 


Can be set at any angle and are made with 3 styles 
of blades as pictured above. With a Schoener Hoe 
you can hoe, plow, cultivate, list, pulverize, make 
seed beds, cover furrows easier, better and quicker. 
Price complete with one blade $1.25; with 2 blades 
$2.10. Sold by dealers or sent direct if your dealer 
doesn’t handle them. Circular free. 
SCHOENER MANUFACTURING CO. 

620 Schoener Bidg. St. Cloud, Mian. 
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Colonial Virginia Estate 
GREENWOOD HALL — PRICE $13,500. 


This beautiful plantation home, within sight 
of Roanoke, Va. (Pop. 50,000), is offered at real 
sacrifice for quick. sale. brick Mansion, 
with its twelve large rooms, bath, butler's 
pantry, wash room and closets, built six years 
ago at a cost of $12,000 could not be ———— 
today for price for the entire farm. Only 
five miles to Roanoke on macadam and asphalt 
road traversing most beautiful section of Roanoke 
Valley. Five acre orchard, standard 20-year-old 
app ple trees, in good condition. Balance in 

eared fields and ture fenced with woven 
wire. New 2 rick graded school and at- 
tractive church in the farm. It’s a home of 
distinction, a property anyone can be proud of 
and real value at price named. $5,000 cash— 
balance easy terms. 


For further information address F.H. LaBaume, 
Roanoke, Va. 





VERYBODY admits 
.the value of spray- 
ing. But it’s a prob- 
lem to pick the best 
sprayer for the 
" purpose—and for the 
money, 
High and constant pres- 
sure, a dependable engine 
and pump, a busy agita- 
tor, freedom from clog- 
ging, rigid construction, 
non-warping tank, light 
draught, adjustable 
wheels—these are some 
of the qualities of a good 
sprayer. 
The FIELD-OSPRAYMO 
LINE 


includes a sprayer for 
every need—not a poor 
one among them. Built 
primarily for work, 
Always insist on the 
Ospraymo Trademark. 
OUR 1918 FREE CATALOG 
is ready. Send for a copy. 
For 10¢ we include our handsome 
94-page Guide ‘Why and How of 
Orehard Success."’ 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 

Dept. B_ Elmira, N. Y. 








INDOOR TOILET 


Placedin Your Home 
Sanitary and Odorless on ten days 


FREE TRIAL 


No Money Down — No Depos 
, any oo N _— derback yard Inesre No sewer 
lo 
Sth arcing 
” Prevents les, filth 
Areal 


of outhouse. 
ity for old, ano we invalids, 









ODORLESS 


? EATEE: for free 


trial offer and literature, 
KAWHEAR CABINET CO 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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IRON. AGE ona andDrilSeeder 


solves the labor problem. 
i Il space. Sows, 

st _ cultivates, weeds, chises, 

. ees old-time tools. 

push itand doa band- 

‘i day's in 60 


minutes. 30 
combina- 
tions, $4. 

to $30.00, 
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THE HOME OFFER 


This beautiful collection of flowers should 
appeal to every member of the family. Noth- 
ing makes a home more attractive than flowers. 
We offer you a rare collection with a subscrip- 
tion to the American Fruit Grower—an offer 
we are sure will appeal to the women folks. 


CLIMBING ROSE 


Thousand Beauties. A rapid growing climber. 
Flowers pink, deepening to rosy carmine in clusters. 
Almost thornless. 


WEIGELA ROSEA 


A spreading shrub, arching branches; trumpet- 
shaped, rose-colored, flowers in early June, freely borne 
on the stout branches. Height 6 feet. Leaves dark 
green. A graceful and beautiful shrub that i< a neces- 
sity in all planting. 


SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI 


The one best shrub. Best of all varieties of Spireas. 
Grows to 6 feet, bearing clusters of small white flowers 
in May and June which almost entirely cover the bush, 
giving it the appearance of a huge snowball from a dis- 
tance. Of graceful drooping habit, or well adapted to 
grouping front of building or around entrances. Also a 
fine border plant. The one best shrub for all purpdses; 
will succeed everywhere- 


American Fruit Grower 














PHILADELPHIA MOCK ORANGE 


An old-fashioned shrub that 
is still very popular. Some- 
times grows 10 feet. Flowers 
produce freely, of creamy-white 
color and very fragrant; May 
and June. Presents a very orna- 
mental and attractive appear- 
ance in the border. Of spread- 
ing habit, and should be allowed 
sufficient room to fully develop. 
Good specimen plant on lawn. 

















This Offer Expires April 30th 











Green’s American. Fruit Grower 
329 Plymouth Court, Chicago, [il 


l-year 
subscription to Green’s AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
including your Home Beautifying Collection, 
which send me in time for spring planting. 


Inclosed you will find sat — year} 


Tell your friends about this great offer 





HYDRANGEA PAN. GRAND. . 


A beautiful shrub that grows 
to 8 feet, bearing immense 
cone -shaped clusters of white 
flowers in July and August, al- 
most all sterile and turning a 
bright pink as they become 
older. Very attractive when 
banked in the border planting, 
or as specimen plants near the 
house. 
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Nos. 9535-9550—One of the pretty soft 
silks that will be so much worn for the 
spring is the material that makes this cos- 
tume, and the trimming is banding showing 
embroidery on a net foundation. For the 
tie-on blouse in the medium size will be 
needed, 4% yards of material 36 inches 
wide, 3 yards 44; and for the four-piece 
skirt, 64% yards 36, 5% yards 44. The 
blousé pattern No. 9535 is cut in sizes from 
34 to 42 inches bust measure, and the skirt 
pattern No. 9550 in sizes from 24 to 32 
pe waist measure. Price, 15 cents for 
each. 


Neés..9580-9574—Every variation of the 
overblouse. is essentially smart this season. 


Thig one and the underskirt are made of a. 


soft’satin while the under bodice and tunic 
are made of G ette crepe. Forthemedium 
size the blouse with sleeves will require, 234 
yards*of material 44 inches wide and the 
over portion 11% yards 36. For the skirt 
will be needed, 2% yards 36 or 44 and for 
the tunic, 4 yards of either width. The 
blouse pattern No. 9580 is cut in sizes from 
36 to 44 inches bust measure, and the skirt 
pattern No. 9574 in sizes from 24 to 30 inch- 
es waist measure. Price, 15 cents for each. 





Pattern Department 


No. 9587—This is a dress that can be 
made of one material or of two. Here, one 
of the new poplins is shown with collar and 
sash of satin, but if you like you can make 
the skirt of one material and the body por- 
tion of another as a satin with a serge or a 
plain material with a checked. For the me- 
dium size will be needed, 5 yards of material 
36 inches wide, 44% yards 44, with 14 yard 
36 for the collar and sash. The pattern No. 
9587 is cut in sizes from 36 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 9507—You could hardly find a pret- 
tier model for a simple dress than this one. 
It will be smart made up in a lightweight 
wool, and it is just as desirable for gingham 
and linen and various materials of a similar 
sort. For the medium size will be needed, 6 34 
yards of material 36 inches wide, 55% yards 
44. The pattern No. 9507 is cut in sizes 
from 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Price, 
15 cents. 


No. 9658—There is a constantly growing 
demand for nightgowns made on simple 
lines and of good material. This one is 
admirably adapted to lawn and to batiste 
and to handkerchief linen and also to the 
tub silks that so many women like. It isa 
thoroughly comfortable garment and can 
be made as dainty as one likes by the use 
of embroidery and lace edging. For the 
medium size will be needed, 434 yards of 
material 36 inches wide, 4 yards 44. The 
pattern No. 9658 is cut in sizes from 36 to 
46 inches bust measute. Price, 15 cents. 


No. 9654—Here is a really ideal bath robe, 
for it not alone is useful for its original pur- 
pose, it makes a most comfortable and satis- 
factory negligee to wear in ones Own room. 
Appropriately, it can be made from a vari- 
ety of materials. Lightweight flannels and 
flannelettes are especially well liked; cordu- 
roy is handsome for cold weather, and for 
the warmer season, pongee is liked and when 
you are seeking the lightest possible weight, 
terry cloth and the various cotton materials. 
For the medium size will be needed, 634 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 6 yards 36, 
5 yards 44. The pattern No. 9654 is cut in 
sizes from 36 to 46 inches bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents. 


No. 9313—There is no prettier frock to 
be found for the tiny child than this one. 
It is so simple that the busiest mother can 
make it without effort, and it is just as 
charming and graceful as can be. The 
sleeves may be long or short and the neck 
round or square. -In the illustration, the 
material is a pretty lawn with a little 
embroidery as trimming. For the 2-year 
size will be needed, 24% yards of material 
27 inches wide, 1% yards 36 or 44. The 
pattern No. 9313 is cut in sizes from 2 to 6 
years. Price, 10 cents for the dress and 10 
cents for the embroidery design. 


No. 9515—Everything with the laced 


‘closing is especially smart this season. This 


little dress is charming for gingham and for 
lawn and for materials of a similar sort. It 
can be worn with the belt. or without and 
made with a high or square neck. ‘The 
sleeves are cut in one with the body portion 
in oriental style so that the garment is a 
very simple one to make while at the same 
time it is in. the height of fashion. There 
are bloomers included in the pattern. 
For the 10-year size will be needed, 3% 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 3 yards 
36 for the dress, 134 yards 27, 1% yards 
36 for the bloomers. The pattern No. 9515 
is cut in sizes from 6 to 12 years. Price 15 
cents. : 
Our Pattern Service 


Any of the above patterns will be fur- 


‘nished our readers upon receipt of price. 


Send coin or stamps. Address AMERICAN 
FrRuIT GROWER, 329 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 





AN OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


Editor of AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER: 

I am writing to you as representing the 
fruit farmers to ask you this question: 

‘“‘How can a young woman who is able 
and willing to do her bit in the — of 
farming this summer, find the place where 
her services might be needed? ”’ 

This is a time when everyone who can 
work should do so. I can work, have been 


* to a horticultural school (Pa. School of 


Horticulture for Women), have had some 
experience on a fruit farm in Canada and 
in vegetable growing in North Carolina, 
also have done a bit of work with bees. 
There is much I could do on a fruit farm 
and should like doing it, but do not know 
where to look for the opportunity, so am 
asking you for information. There must 
be many other girls and women besides 
myself who would do such work if needed. 

*Thanking you for any sort of answer 
to my inquiry, Sincerely, 

CLARA M. BELL, Tryon, N. C. 


F tightening : 





Your Children 


By Janet Thomas Van Osdel, Illinois 


As a rule children come into this word 
free from fear. It lies with their elders to 
help them keep this heritage. A healthy 
baby will smile friendly and ‘‘Goo-goo!”’ 
at everything from his own mother to his 
worst enemy. He will try to pet the stove 
as he would a kitten, until he learns better. 
To save his little fingers he is told when he 
nears the stove, ‘“‘Mustn’t touch! Stove 
will hurt baby!’ He draws back in alarm 
and thereafter regards the stove with fear. 
Such warning is necessary for the child’s 
own protection in spite of the theories of 
certain doctrinists who forbid teaching 
the child to fear anything. It is merely 
passing on knowledge which otherwise the 
child must gain through the painful ex- 
perience of a bad burn. 

This is not needless and wicked fright- 
ening of the little one as is the case when 
he is told that the bogey man will get him 
if he is bad. Or if he wishes to go into a 
forbidden room—‘‘Mustn’t go in there! 
Bogey.man in there!” The imagination 
of a child is far more active than the aver- 
age adult has any conception of and the 
words “bogey man”’ may conjure up some- 
tning so terrible to him that he will havea 
nervous seizure at the mere mention of it. 
It is the very uncertainty of what the 
bogey man is that makes him so fearsome. 
The child thus frightened is inclined to 
people the dark with dreadful imaginary 
béings and he will probably become a nerv- 
ous, irritable little thing easily frightened 
at next to nothing. 

The bogey man scare is only one exam- 
ple of the many methods used to frighten 
children into obedience. Some are kept 
from naughtiness by the threat of a police- 
man catching them and others by the fear 
of some terrible punishment which even 
the most brutal parent would not dare in- 
flict. The gravity of the offense to these 
little ones, in this method of making them 
“good,” is the more terrible because its 
results cannot end with the little one’s 
childhood, but surely must effect his whole 
life unwholesomely, and whatever so 
vitally affects him must effect his children 
and his children’s children. 





THE FARMER’S ORCHARD 
By Sylvanus Van Aken, New York 


Every farmer ought always to have an 
orchard and he ought to also have many 
kinds of fruit growing on his farm. If one 
will but figure how many kinds of fruit and 
vegetables can be successfully grown on 
any farm in the average state, and will 
then investigate and find out what is really 
grown by the general run of his own state 
farmers, the comparison will be surprising 
indeed. 

During the past few years the San Jose 
scale has taken many a farm orchard in 
certain parts of my state, and this, no 
doubt, has discouraged many. But we are 
now able to control this insect by spraying 
with lime-sulphur, and no one should hesi- 
tate on account of the scale. Every farm 
in New York State, excepting perhaps a 
part of the dairy area, should have an 
orchard of five or six acres for family use, 
consisting of apple, peach, pear, cherry 
and plum trees, also a few kinds of berries. 
Will it pay? This is a paramount question 
with the business farmer in growing any 
crop on the farm. Fruit will pay as a 
money proposition; in. pleasure and satis- 
faction in having it in the home; in the 
health of the family and in value to the 
farm. 

Some backward farmers will say that 
with so many fungous diseases and insects 












True Economy 


Build for permanence. Erect 
durable buildings that willstand 
as long as you farm and can be 
practically unimpaired to your children. 
You are laying up comfort for your later 
years when you build with 


Natco Hellow Tile 


Fire-safe, weather-proof and vermin-proof. The 
glazed wails are sanitary— easily cleanec 
down and will not absorb odors, 

Ask your building supply dealer to show you 
saiiples and building plans— free to prospec- 
r write us today for new 
illustrated “Natco on the Farm” book—19K 
Edition, It's free. 


National Fire Proofing Co. 
1186 Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pe 



























to Crops That Pay” 


is the titleof ourfree book that points 
the way to increased yields. Shows 
how to secure deep, firm, moist seed 
beds without waste of time or labor. 
Fully describes the “Acme” Tillage 
Line and explains ‘“‘Why the Coul- 
ters Do the Work” in field, orchard 
and garden better than it can be done in 
any other way Gives the findings of 
State Experiment Stations in every part 
of thecountry. 

This book will help you to grow bigger 
crops. Send a postal today. 


DUANE Hi. NASH Inc. 
121 Elm St., Millington, N. J. 











TOWERS FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER 


Practicalasa ,<@ Yj 
plow, and just PDS 
as necessary, 
Make every’ 
rainy day 
count. 


















to fight, they can buy their fruit chea 
than it can be grown on the farm. But 
then they do not buy it. - 

A farm orchard as suggested will prob- 
ably cost $70 to plant. Small fruit may be 
grown between the trees for many years 
and this will pay for care and cultivation 
of the orchard. The cost of a spray pump 
will be about $35.00 for a good outfit. It 
should last many years with proper care. 
Spraying material will cost about 12 cents 
per tree per year. 

No one should be alarmed about the 
work of spraying. This is not a big under- 
taking when you - started. However, it 
is one of the absolute essentials in suecess- 
ful fruit growing today. It must be thor- 





ough and done at the proper time. 










Time is money in spray- 
ing season. Spee 


means profits. fast, 


thoreagh spraying, 
covering every le 

in record time with a 
clinging high-powered spray, use 


DEMING 


POWER RIGS 


iit 


WA THE DEMING CO. 
Sal 314 Depot St.. Salem, Ohio 
Pumps for all farm use 


oy | 
y, 
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Boost 
Your Garden 


Nitrate of Soda will 
give it a quick and 
robust start. 200 lbs. 
to the acre or 2 lbs. 
for a plot 20 x 20 feet 
for young plants. 

Help others to better 


fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Address 


DR. WM. S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Ave., New York 








A GOLDEN 
OPPORTUNITY 
TO INCREASE THE 
FRUIT CROP 





A PERFECT 
COMPACT 


, POWER SPRAYER 
“THE MIDGET WHALE” 


Within the reach of every Fruit Grower. Write quick 


THE CRESTLINE MFG. CO. 


CRESTLINE, OHIO. 























Don’ Wear a Truss 


ROOKS' APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful new 
discovery that relieves rup- 
ture, wiil be sent on trial. No 
obnoxious aatags or pads. 





Has 

Binds and ste ‘he ecm 
paris together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable. Cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. patents. 
Catalogue and measure 
blanks mailed free. Se 
name and address today. 





C. E. BROOKS, 219A State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 


least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 
IRON AGE £idine 
Caltivatos 
will help you dothis. Has pivot wheels and erate 
| —_ to = wid 
very tooth can be raised lowered or turn 
to right or left. Lever 
~e— balance of frame 
_ al of driver. 
fienes g and com 
oan vthele latest end hes best 
2 me Pe cultivators. We 
make a wo aoe line of 


mery, 
ete. Write us to- 


day for free booklet. 
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| picking is one of the few kinds of er 





Kindly Mention American Fruit Grower when writing 
to Advertisers 
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New Hampshire 
Fruit Pickers 
J. T. Bartlett, New Hampshire 


To the advertisement of a New Hamp- 
shire apple farm for harvest help, a — 
of structural steel workers, tempora fed, 
out of employment, once respond 
““Those-steel men made capital pickers,” 
the owner of this orchard farm, who is 
known for his belief in thorough fertiliza- 
tion, told the writer. “A lot of my trees 

ou might compare to elms.”” The variety 
in the help which sere | picks the Gran- 
ite State’s apple crop is illustrated by this 
incident. 

There is nothing quite like an apple- 
picking gang in one of the state’s largest 
orchards. A common practice is to provide 
the pickers with a vacant house in which to 
sleep and prepare meals, and to furnish 
fuel. There are usually a number of 
hoboes, some of them with years of experi- 
ence and consequently very good pickers. 
This class is always unreliable. When a 
tramp gets tired or thirsty, which may be 
in mid-forenoon on Tuesday, or any other 
time, he walks up, asks for his pay, and 
departs. These temperamental gentlemen 
have even been known to leave without 
their pay. 


How Hoboes Work 


Tramp help is ever undependable, but 
in normal times arrivals take the places of 
departures, and the apple harvest is car- 
ried through to completion. Apple- 


work a tramp will tackle, which is a tribute 
to the fascination of apple-handling under 
autumn suns. 

It would astonish the average person if 
the apples these non-workers pick in New 
England were expressed in barrels. They 
journey into the orchard districts from the 
cranberry bogs of Cape Cod and the potato 
districts of Maine. What they do in the 
interval does not appear, but they are next 
found in numbers working in midwinter at 
the ice-fields which supply Boston and the 
other large Massachusetts cities. 


Little Labor, High Pay 


Since the war began and labor conditions 
were affected, tramp labor has tapered 
until there is little of it available. Never 
before within remembrance were there so 
few ’boes put up at the “bogies,” as these 
gentry call the country. lock-ups.. A mod- 
erate crop alleviated the situation, how- 
ever, though high wages were paid. 'Previ- 
ous to 1916, $2 looked a good day’s pay. 
Last year wages went up to $2.25 and 
$2.50, and this year there have been still 
further advances, some farmers having to 
pay $3. The ameliorating feature was the 
high prices offered by buyers. At this 
writing up to $3.50 a barrel is being paid for 
fruit on the farm. It is a spotted crop. 
Some sections have no apples whatever, 
others within a few miles have a good crop. 





Another Score for France 


“Less than sixty years ago, on the 
bloody field of Solferino, there were sown 
in the soul of Henri Dunant the humane 
seed from which grew the wonderful con- 
ception of a world-wide Red Cross. We 
trust that his spirit may look down on our 
land and rejoice at this latest and greatest 
result of his immortal vision.””-—The Red 
Cross Magazine. 


hha why chicks die 


E. J. a Cif oe expert, 345 Reefer Bidg., 
Mos is iving ng away f tree a valuable 
jiarr’ How to Cure it.” 
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American Fruit Grower 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate, 15 cents per word 


- AGENTS WANTED 


FRUIT TREE. AGENTS—$5.00 PER DAY 
your commission. No money needed. Take trial 
orders. Novelty Mfg. Co., AE mg Til. 


AGENTS WANTED—MASON SOLD 18 SPRAY- 

ers and Auto-Washers one Saturday. Profits 
$2.25 each. Square deal. Write Rusler Company, 
Johnstown, Ohio. 


BERRY TICKETS AND STATIONERY 


BERRY TICKETS AND STATIONERY 
printed cheap. Samples free. T. M. Jones, 
Goreville, Illinois. 


CHICKS FOR SALE 


DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE. 10 VARI- 

eties, strong healthy chicks. Pure Bred and util- 
ity stock. Circular free. Old Honesty Hatchery, 
Dept. G., New Washington, Ohio. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


YOUR CHANCE IS IN CANADA. RICH LANDS 
and business opportunities offer you independ- 
ence. Farm lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands 
$35 to $50. Twenty years to pay; $2,000 loan in 
improvements, or ready-made farms. Loan of live- 
stock. Taxes average under twenty cents an acre; 
on taxes on improvements, personal property or live- 
stock. Good markets, churches, schools, roads, 
telephones. Excellent climate—crops and livestock 
prove it. Special homeseekers’ fare certificates. 
Write for free booklets. Allan Cameron, General 
Superintendent Land Branch, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 520 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, Alberta. 
































SUPERB AND PROGRESSIVE EVERBEAR- 
ing Strawberries $1.00 per 100 prepaid. $7.00 

od 1,000 by express. Wm. Mandel, Nurseryman, 
loomington, Ill. 





100 PROGRESSIVE PEDIGREED EVERBEAR- 
ing Strawberries, 80c. 200, $1.50. Prepaid. 
Pedigreed Nursery. Co., Sullivan, Mo. 


PATENTS 


YOUR IDEA WANTED. PATENT YOUR IN- 
vention. I’ll help you market it. Send for 4 free 
books, list of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas 
wanted, etc. Advice free. Highest references. 
Patents advertised free. Richard B. Owen, Patent 
Lawyer, 50 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











PIGS FOR SALE 


DUROC PIGS. +$25 PAIR. 
Sereno O, Weeks, DeGraff, O. 





PEDIGREED. 





POULTRY PAPER 


POULTRY PAPER, UP-TO-DATE, TELLS ALL 

you want to know about care and management of 
poultry, for pleasure or profit, 50c per year; 
months for 10c. Poultry Advocate, Dept. 1 , 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








SUCCESSFUL SPRAYING 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET OF 36 PAGES 
showing How—When —and With What to Spray 

—the result of 20 years’ experience. 25 cents post- 

paid. Address A. N. Brown, Georgetown, Del. 











A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA WILL 

make you more money with less work. You will 
live longer and better. Delightful climate. Rich 
soil. Low prices. Easy terms. Sure profits. Hos- 
pitable neighbors. Good roads, schools and 
churches. Write for our San Joaquin Valley illus- 
trated folders free. C. L. Seagraves, Industrial 
Commissioner, Santa Fe Ry., 1967 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago. 


GRIMM ALFALFA SEED 
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not getting an outfit last last year. Expect bigger demand 
this season. Be gafe, investigate now. rite nearest 
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DIRECT FROM LARGEST ACREAGE OF 
guaranteed genuine Grimm alfalfa in Central 
Minnesota. All grown on my farm at Staples. 
High feeding value, drought resisting, hardiest non- 
winter killing variety. Buy Minnesota grown pedi- 
greed Grimm Seed for results. Supply limited, 
price reasonable. H.I. Davey, Staples, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—ORCHARD ASSISTANT SUPER- 

intendent, also two working foremen. Practical 
experience and ability to handle men essential. 
Turkey Knob Orchard, Mt. Jackson, Va. 

















NURSERY STOCK 


BLACK PEARL AND CUMBERLAND RASP- 

berry, $1.50 per 100, $10.00 per 1,000. Superb 
and Progressive everbearing strawberry $1.00 per 
100; $7.50 per 1,000. Downing Gooseberry, two 
year Number 1, $3.00 per 100; $25.00 per 1,000. 
Wm. Mandel, Nurseryman, Bloomington IIl. 
ROSES! EVERBLOOMING, 2 YEAR. FIELD 

grown. 5 for $1.00. Wholesale list free. Sunny 
Slope Nursery, Hannibal, Mo. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS—MOST BEAUTIFUL | medicine but 


flowers in cultivation. Catalog improved new 
varieties free. Howard Gillet, Box A, Lebanon 
Springs, N. Y 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE, $2.00 PER 
— parcel post. A. A. Eastman, Dexter, 
aine 











WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
527 inter-Southern Bldg. snsrerstels 








Orchard. Diskir 


Pays!] | 


AND THIS ORCHARD FOLDER TELLS WHY 


Bigger and better crops this Season will result from 
proper and deep cultivation with 


Cutaway 


ORCHARD 
IMPLEMENTS 


We make extension head disk harrows— double with rigid frame — single and 
also California Orchard Plow with reversible feature; at least one special orchard 
tool that fills your needs. Write for this special folder on orchard tillage. 





The Cutaway Harrow Co. 
411 Main Street 
Higganum, Connecticut 
Maker of original CLA RK 

Disk Harrows and Plo 
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She has given her all. RU 

With a proud heart S888 

and afirm smile she has “~~ 

made the supreme sacrifice of motherhood —her son. _ Her patriotism, 
her loyalty cannot be measured by mere dollars—she has given of her 
heart’s blood, of her very soul. | 
And you are but asked to lend! If you gave every dollar that you have 
and hope to have, your sacrifice would be as nothing to hers. But you 
are asked only to lend, to zvvest in the best security in the world. 


U. S. GOV’T BONDS THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


| This space contributed to the Winning of the War by | 
THE AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER | 








through the Division of Advertising, U. 8. Government Committee on Public Information, 














This cut illustrates the 
Internal Gear Drive of 
Republic Trucks. Mas- 
sive 1-Beam carries load. 


internal gears on road 
eels. 

of the drive axle is to 

drive. Power is ap- 

plied between hub 


ing greatest 
leverage. 















Drive axle is 
with pinions yoo oo in 


sole work 


rim—insur- 


H E keeps it busy hauling fruit, vegetables, 
poultry, eggs and any other loads he has 
to deliver or bring back from town. 


He knows that he can make three trips with his 
Republic to one with horses, and more trips with his 
Republic than with ordinary trucks, owing to the extra 
power and speed of the Republic-Torbensen Internal 
Gear Drive. He knows that his Republic will answer 
“‘Here!’’ for duty long after converted pleasure cars 
and other makeshifts have been scrapped. 





How a Fruit Grower 
makes money with his Republic all the time 


Seven Models—All capacities 


for every purpose 

Republic Special 34-ton, 128-inch wheelbase, with the 
usual Republic excess capacity, chassis with seat, $995. 
Republic Dispatch, maximum capacity 1500 Ibs., for 
delivery purposes, $895. 1-ton with bow top and stake 
or express body, $1295. 1%%-ton chassis, $1650. 2 ton 
chassis, $1975. 334-ton chassis, $2950. 5-ton Thorough- 
bred chassis, $4500. All prices f. o. b. factory. We 
furnish every type of body. Write for book on any 
model. Address Department BR. 


Republic Motor Truck Company, Inc., Alma, Michigan 


See Your Nearest Republic Dealer. Dealers and Service Stations in Over 1200 Distributing Centers 


REPUBLIC. 


INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE 


TRUCKS 
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